








LONE STAR LINES tap 75 different gas fields 
to give you a dependable supply. This typical 
southwestern oil and gas field, as far as gas 
service is concerned, is no farther away from 
you than the valve on your gas appliances. 


AND THE CUPBOARD 


Looking ahead is one of the qualities which distin- 
guish skilled homemakers. For instance, in early 
summer they look ahead to winter and process ten- 
der, fresh vegetables and fruits so their cupboard 
will be full and ready to meet the family’s winter 
food needs. 

Likewise, the management of a natural gas service 
must look ahead so its cupboard of gas reserves will 
not be bare when the tremendous demands of an 
extremely cold day fall upon its facilities. This is 
why Lone Star Gas Company maintains a large geo- 
logical and land department which works to keep 
Lone Star reserves well ahead of any possible de- 
mand. It is why Lone Star’s 4,800-mile pipeline sys- 
tem, which reaches into 75 different gas fields, is 


LONE STAR 


WAS full 


interconnected—interconnected so that if one line 
goes out gas can be re-routed to prevent an interrup- 
tion of service. 

It is this “looking ahead” on the part of the com- 
pany that gives Lone Star Gas customers the exira 
value for the small amount—averages about 14 cents 
a day—they pay for gas service. Whether you use 
Lone Star Gas in your home, business or in a factory 
working on war materials, you can depend upon it 
today, tomorrow or next year. 


GAS COMPANY 








Your response to this company’s appeal to con- 
serve telephone service — your sacrifices of peace- 
time telephone convenience — have helped keep 


war calls flowing over the wires in ever-increasing 
volume. Thank you! 


Under the handicap of stringent material short- 
ages, the telephone problem during 1942 was 
somehow to add more telephones than in any 
two years before the war...while handling 67 
million long distance calls—15% more than in 
1941—40% more than in 1939. 


During the present year, 1943, even more 
war calls must be handled. They must and shall 
get through. But your help will be needed... 
every day and every evening...in making... 


Fewer and briefer telephone calls, please, 
and... 








centers. 





Only vital long distance calls to busy war 


Again...thank you! & 
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WATER 


for 
DEFENSE 
PROJECTS 


Army camps, training fields, 
defense industries are springing 
up throughout the State. 


A water system is one of the 
first activities completed—with- 
out it, even the construction 
crews are delayed. 


A great many of these proj- 
ects are supplied or being pro- 
vided with a water system de- 
veloped by us. 


LAYNE-TEXAS CO. 


HOUSTON DALLAS 
Wayside-2141 Taylor-4400 
L. D. 181 
































































ik IS universally recognized that we Americans 
have a higher standard of living than any other 
people in the world. No people in any land live 
better. None can claim better housing or more or 
better devices for comfort, convenience, health, and 
happiness, and for lightening tasks in home, office, 
factory and farm. 


Why is this true? If we re- 
flect but for a moment, we must 
realize that these advantages, in 
a large measure, are attribut- 
able to the abundance and 
cheapness of our public serv- 
ices—electricity, gas, tele- 
phone, and street transporta- 
tion. 


MR. O'DONNELL 


Three of these are services which provide fuel or 
power for cooking, heating, refrigeration, com- 
munication, and for the operation of the innumer- 
able gadgets and devices which perform our com- 
mand at the press of a button or the flip of a switch. 
In industry they influence our lives in a still greater 
degree by providing one essential or another in the 
production of almost every article or service we use. 
The fourth, street transportation, furnishes quick, 
reliable passenger service throughout the city and 
suburbs at a fraction of the cost required for each 
individual to provide his own conveyance. 


Probably there is no group or class of business 
more essential to the general welfare than that of 
the public utilities. Imagine, if you can, the con- 
dition that would exist in Dallas if by some evil 
miracle all public utilities should cease functioning 
even for a single day. Imagine the confusion and 
suffering. The result would be an almost complete 
cessation of useful and necessary activities. Truly 
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our economy and even our very lives are inseparably 
geared to the functions of the public utility services. 
That is why they are called public utilities. 


Their services are within the means of virtually 
every American and are utilized today not only by 
urban populations but also have been extended to 
vast and increasing numbers of farm people. 


That these public services are in almost general 
use throughout the nation is not due entirely to our 
natural yearning for “something new and something 
better”, any more than the hunger of Europe’s unfed 
produces food for them to eat. Much of the credit 
must go to the public utility companies themselves 
because their progressive and visionary leadership 
has striven constantly to improve and expand their 
services and to widen the sphere of their benefits to 
include all who want or need them. 


Nowhere more than in Dallas and the Southwest 
has this kind of leadership been so evident. Our 
public utility companies have progressed with the 
progress of this region, employing vision and cour- 
age—building and planning today for tomorrow, 
so that when tomorrow arrives they will be prepared 
to serve the greater Dallas and the greater Southwest 
which their faith tells them is sure to be. 


Nowhere, either, has there been more devotion to 
the war effort and to civic and social responsibilities 
than that displayed by the public utility companies 
in Dallas and their executives. 


We are fortunate to have such fine institutions, 
and in their leaders such fine citizens. 


CF O Donnell 


President, Southwestern Life Insurance Compavy. 
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Dallas’ Public Utilities 






Perform Service Miracles 


\ THE course of a community apprais- 
ing the worth of its business institu- 
tions and of the service derived from 
thein by the people, we all too frequently 
overlook our public utilities companies. 
Why not give them credit for the splendid 
effort in serving their communities, just 
as we are acclaiming 
the marvelous job 
the railroads are do- 
ing in wartime? 

This, therefore, is 
an evaluation of Dal- 
las’ public utilities 
companies, in the 
whole, our consis- 
tent community jew- 
els. Their services 
are performed with MR. HOBLITZELLE 
such consistency and lack of fanfare that 
the public unconsciously has come to ac- 
cept them as commonplace. They know, 
but little realize, that these everyday mir- 
acles are possible because each utility 
company, as a private enterprise, has 
built itself on a solid foundation of 
service. 

In this day of strong centralized gov- 
ernment in Washington, we find the bu- 
reaucrats invading every business field, 
and the utilities companies have long at- 
tracted their eyes of power and influence. 
This threatened invasion of private enter- 
prise means the curtailment of personal 
and business liberties, so necessary to 
progress. 





By Karl Hoblitzelle 


President, Interstate Theaters 


The sole objective of the bureaucratic 
groups in furthering the invasion of pri- 
vate business, utilities companies or what 
not, under the guise of public ownership, 
is to give themselves more power. 


We should not be influenced by these 
reformers or bureaucrats, and the solu- 
tion to this ever-present problem that 
confronts all private enterprise is to take 
the matter out of the hands of a few and 
to bring back to our people the right to 
manage their own business and personal 
affairs. 


In Dallas we are fortunate. The serv- 
ices which each of our privately owned 
utilities companies are rendering our 
community have been curtailed but little. 
However, hardly a day passes that we 
don’t read in the newspapers of threat- 
ened shortages of electric power in vari- 
ous parts of the country. We have read 
of people in some sections suffering from 
the lack of sufficient heat in their homes. 
Likewise, we have read of transportation 
and communications tieups elsewhere. 
But none of these utility inconveniences 
have occurred in Dallas. 


For this blessing, we can thank the fore- 
sight and invaluable experience born of 
utilities companies which are privately 
owned business institutions. 

We in Dallas are happy that so-called 
public ownership has not blighted our 


privately owned utilities companies. A 
distinct service to the community would 
be to take proper steps to insure it not 
happening here. 

When we sit before a warming gas fire 
on a cold winter’s evening, how many of 
us think of and are grateful for the cour- 
age and labor that have made it possible? 
Do we vision a wild gas well being har- 
nessed by struggling men to an intricate 
system of pipe line, so that we may keep 
warm and have fuel for all our needs? 
Or, when we pick up the telephone and 
make a business call, do we realize that 
somewhere a lineman, his climbing spurs 
spiked into a lofty pine pole, is splicing 
wire possibly in sleet or snow, in order 
that our conversation may be uninter- 
rupted? Do we realize that when rain 
pelts the roof in sheets, and thunder 
crashes in angry echo to the crackle of 
lightning, that hundreds of electric com- 
pany repairmen are out in the storm, 
working so that we may have continued 
service despite the wrath of the elements? 
Who, when he boards a bus or streetcar 
at exactly 8:06 a. m. at his customary 
corner, realizes the toil and planning that 
make it possible for him to alight in 
front of his place of business at 8:25? 

Few realize that when a new and big 
factory comes to Dallas, giving our city 
added prestige and our people increased 
employment and income, that one of the 
reasons that factory came here, instead 
of going to another city, is because of 
our superior facilities for public utilities. 





There are seven utility companies with 
headquarters in Dallas. Two of these serve 
only Dallas and vicinity. Two serve Dallas 
plus a much wider territory, and three have 
corporate headquarters here but serve 
other areas. 

The seven companies are: 

DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
—Serving Dallas and vicinity with electric 
current. Celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary last September, it has more than 
100,000 customers and 800 employes. 

BALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL 
CO'IPANY—Serving Dallas and vicinity 


with street transportation. Operating 232 . 


streetears and 250 motor coaches, which 
travel an average of 53,000 miles per day 
ove: 104 miles of track and 119 miles of 
bus routes, it carries an average of 325,000 
pas engers per day. It has 1,100 employes. 

1 INE STAR GAS COMPANY—Serving 
Dai as and a territory of 150 square miles 
in exas and Oklahoma with natural gas. 
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Reorganized on January 1, 1943, for more 
efficient operation, it has 350,000 custom- 
ers and 4,500 employes. 

SOUTHERN UNION GAS COMPANY— 
Organized during the depression year of 
1929, it has corporate headquarters in Dal- 
las but serves forty-five Southwestern com- 
munities in Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma with natural gas. It has over 
1,000 miles of main pipe line and assets 
exceeding $10,000,000. 

SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY—Serving Dallas and other 

rincipal cities of Texas with local and 
ong distance telephone service. Dallas is 
its state headquarters and one of the eight 
regional long distance centers of the na- 
tion. It handles more than 1,000,000 local 
calls daily for Dallas customers. 

SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY—Organized in September, 
1942, it established corporate headquar- 
ters in Dallas and serves 94,000 customers 


in 130 communities of the Panhandle- 
Plains area of Texas and in New Mexico 
with electricity and some with gas, water 
and ice. 

TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
—With corporate headquarters in Dallas, 
it serves 442 communities, in fifty-two 
counties of Texas, with electric current. In 
one year after its organization in 1912, the 
company constructed 200 miles of power 
lines and since has continued a program 
of expansion until now its area of service 
embraces 50,000 square miles. nag) 

These are Dallas’ public utility com- 
panies—the organizations from which not 
only this city, but those of a vast share of 
the great Southwest, obtain community 
services of an irreplaceable and superior 
nature. 

More detailed facts about each are pre- 
sented on the next seven pages of this is- 
sue of Dallas. 








DP&L Assures Abundant 
Electricity for Dallas 


By George L. MacGregor 
President, Dallas Power & Light Company 


N July 18, 1883, nearly two months 

before Thomas Edison’s Pearl Street 
Station in New York City began opera- 
tion, the Dallas City Council granted per- 
mission to a group of local business men 
to erect and maintain poles to furnish 
electric lights within 
the city. The equip- 
ment in the original 
plant consisted of 
four ten-are light 
Weston dynamos. 
Thus begins the his- 
tory of electric serv- 
ice in Dallas. 

The period be- 
tween 1883 and 1917 
—before the Dallas 
Power & Light Company was formed— 
was a period of trying times for the elec- 
tric companies. At one time or another 
during these years, eleven small electric 
companies had served Dallas—six of 
them all at one time. They found it diffi- 
cult to keep pace with the rapid growth 
of the city due to the inadequacies of 
their systems. 

The Dallas Power & Light Company 
was granted a franchise by the City of 
Dallas on September 28, 1917, and 
shortly thereafter acquired the property 
of the Dallas Electric Light & Power 
Company, which was the principal com- 
pany rendering service to the public in 
Dallas. This is the same franchise under 
which the company is operating today. 

When the Dallas Power & Light Com- 
pany began operation in Dallas during 
the first World War, the first job of the 
company was to begin rehabilitating the 
electric system to meet the war-time emer- 
gencies of 1917. First, through intercon- 
nections with neighboring utilities, then 
by additions to its own generating facili- 
ties, our company assured an adequate, 
dependable supply of electricity to Dallas, 
which has become a policy faithfully pur- 
sued during the past quarter-century. 

The year 1942 marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Dallas Power & Light 
Company as a public servant of the citi- 
zens of Dallas. It is our company’s sin- 


MR. MacGREGOR 


cere desire that during the next quarter- 
century we shall continue to deserve and 
have the esteem and friendship of the 
people whom we serve. 

We have enjoyed the most friendly re- 
lations with our customers, employes, and 
stockholders. This pleasant relationship 


has made it easier for our company to 
devote its energies to the conduct of its 
business, which has resulted in greater 
efficiencies of operation, wider use of 
electricity with consequent benefits to all, 

Since 1929 the Dallas Power & Ligit 


Company has given its customers ten 
(Continued on Page 50) 


Pictured is the handsome skyscraper office building of the Dallas Power & Light Company, shown from 
Browder and Jackson Streets. The company serves more than 100,000 customers in Dallas and vicinity 
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Streetcars, Busses Carry 
320,000 Passengers a Day 


J HEN you board the streetcar or 
bus and enjoy a carefree ride, how 
much thought do you give to the organ- 
ization that makes that ride possible? 
More than 1,100 men and women com- 
pose the organization that provides your 
ride. Each worker has a specified 
task. and the sum of 
all their efforts is 
the service of meet- 
ing your transporta- 
tion requirements. 
Now, as always, 
transportation plays 
an important part in 
the life of every indi- 
vidual. All through 
the ages man has 
striven to overcome 
the limitations of time and space. Being 
of a gregarious nature, he has always de- 
sired to associate with his fellowmen in 
both a business and social way. He has 


MR. BURNS 


not been willing to live to himself alone. 
Therefore it has been, and is, necessary 
for him to travel in order to make busi- 
ness and social contacts with other 


persons. 

In acity like Dallas the most important 
means of travel and the one made use of 
by the great majority of the people is 
the public transportation system. The 
purpose of this article is to furnish some 
pertinent facts regarding the local system 
and to show how it is carrying on under 
the stress of war times. 

The mass transportation service in 
Dallas is furnished by the Dallas Railway 
& Terminal Company, with its streetcars 
and motor coaches. At present it has in 
service 232 streetcars and 250 motor 
coaches. On a typical week day it op- 
erates approximately 53,000 miles, 45 
per cent of which is operated by street- 
cars and 55 per cent by motor coaches. 
These operations are handled over 104 
miles of track and over 119 miles of 
mo'or coach routes. The company has 
1,10 employes. Of this number, more 
tha. 275 have been in the company’s 
ser’ ice for over twenty years. The annual 
pa} roll of the company is in excess of 
$2. 00,000. 

n many lines service is furnished for 
ab ut twenty-two hours out of each 
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By W. R. BURNS 


President and General Manager 
Dallas Railway and Terminal Company 


twenty-four—in other words, from about 
4:30 a.m. around the clock and back to 
2:30 a.m. 

On a typical week day more than 
325,000 passengers are carried, including 
79,000 passengers who avail themselves 
of transfers and thus ride two or more 
vehicles for one fare. 

Some of the characteristics of good 
mass transportation service are: Depend- 
ability, safety, economy and courtesy. 
The Dallas system qualifies with a high 
grade with respect to these matters. 

The service is dependable. All vehicles 
are operated on strict schedules, and 
vehicle failures are infrequent. 

Patrons know when they are ready to 
ride that the service will be there, regard- 
less of whether the weather is wet or dry, 
hot or cold. In recent years when sleet 
storms covered the streets with a coating 
of ice and practically stopped all other 
means of transportation, streetcar and 
motor coach service was furnished as 
usual. People established their homes on 
or near a transportation line, for they 
know they can depend on the service. 
They know when they are ready to go 
to work in the morning it will be there 
to take them; and then know when they 
are ready to return in the afternoon it 
will be ready to take them home. 

The service is safe. In these days when 
almost 40,000 persons per year are being 
killed in accidents in the United States, 
and many times that number seriously 
injured, the matter of safety becomes a 
vital one. When a person boards a street- 
car or coach he is almost certain that he 
will be delivered to his destination safely. 
Since October 1, 1917, the street railway 
company in Dallas has hauled more than 
one billion, four hundred million passen- 
gers, and only one of such passengers was 
killed and very few have been seriously 
injured. Another thing, this matter of 
safety means much to parents who entrust 
the care of their children to our opera- 
tors. The parents of Dallas know that 
their children are safe on a streetcar or 
coach, and thousands of children ride 
them every day. 


The service is economical. The basic 
fare schedule of seven cents cash or five 
tokens for thirty cents for adults, and 
three cents for children under 12 and 
students, with free universal transfers, is 
very low in comparison with other cities; 
in fact it is the lowest fare schedule of 
any large city in this part of the country. 
Only one city in the United States in 
Dallas’ population range has a lower fare 
than Dallas, while scores of such cities 
have higher fares. 

Last, but by no means least, of the 
characteristics of good service is courtesy 
to patrons. For many. years our employes 
have practiced the fine art of being cour- 
teous and attentive to every person who 
rides with them. 

These employes have a definite realiza- 
tion of the fact that however dependable, 
however safe, or however economical the 
service may be, there is still something 
very important lacking unless courtesy is 
practiced continuously. They know that 
this is something to which the patron is 
entitled when he pays his fare. They also 
know that in the final analysis it is the 
patrons who pay their wages; and cour- 
teous service which holds patronage and 
encourages new riders makes their jobs 
more secure. 

Each year we receive hundreds of com- 
pliments regarding the courtesy of our 
employes. 

The coming of the war, with its regula- 
tions and restrictions upon private means 
of conveyance, has caused increasing 
numbers of people to seek the services 
of the public transportation system. The 
effect of this was first felt in a definite 
way when tires were rationed early in the 
year 1942. The effect became very much 
more pronounced when gasoline ration- 
ing was made effective on December 1, 
1942. These things, plus greatly accel- 
erated business activity growing out of 
the war effort, have greatly increased 
the demands for public transportation 
service. 


The fact. that the company has been 
able to handle in a satisfactory manner 
the great host of new riders who have 
sought passage on our vehicles has been 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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lone Star System Keeps 
Gas Service Dependable 


ONE STAR GAS COMPANY, out- 

growth of the first long distance pipe 
line in Texas, is typical of the large organ- 
izations which have been developed to 
furnish gas service over a wide area, far 
removed from the source of supply. Our 
company’s beginning was in 1909 when 
it struck out with a 
field line from Pe- 
trolia to Fort Worth, 
then to Dallas, a dis- 
tance of 135 miles, 
thus becoming the 
pioneer in long dis- 
tance transmission 
of natural gas in the 
Southwest. Today 
we are charged with 
furnishing all the 
fuel needs of thousands of domestic and 
industrial customers in Texas and Okla- 
homa, and many war plants and military 
posts in our territory that covers almost 
150.000 square miles. 


MR. HULCY 


The growth and development of our 
company has gone hand in hand with 
the growth of the Southwest. and has 
made a substantial contribution to the 
development of the Southwest through 
its aid in bringing industry to this terri- 
tory and in making living more comfort- 
able. 


Since June 4, 1909, when Lone Star 
was chartered by the State of Texas, its 
aim has been uninterrupted gas service 
available upon demand. This goal has 
been attained due to preparations made 
well in advance of anticipated customer 
needs, and careful maintenance of facil- 
ities that stand ready day and night for 
any emergency. During summer months 
much of our equipment is idle, but it must 
be kept in perfect working order at all 
times to meet a peak demand for gas, al- 
though such a demand may come but 
once a year. 

Value of this constant program of 
planning ahead to keep gas service de- 
pendable was brought out during mid- 
January when our transportation and 
distributing divisions faced the greatest 
demand for gas in the history of our 
organization. This was during the coldest 
weather in ten years, the mercury hitting 
2 degrees above zero at several points in 


By D. A. Hulcy 


President, Lone Star Gas Company 


our territory. In Dallas, as an example, 
the temperature dropped 74 degrees al- 
most overnight. On January 19 the de- 
mand was over 100 per cent greater than 
it was on January 16. The record output 
was due to extreme demands of work- 
laden war plants, military posts, and 
heavier populated areas throughout the 
area we serve. 

During the entire course of this ex: 
tremely cold weather all of the lines in 


our 4,800-mile interconnected network 
were under terrific pressure, but they 
held throughout and there was no servive 
interruption due to gas shortage. Because 
our technicians and engineers had era- 
phasized the importance of planning for 
peak period operations and of executing 
these plans properly, our company was 
able to meet this all-time test. 


This service performance is cited as an 
example of the ability and loyalty of our 
employe personnel and their sense of 
responsibility in making living more com- 

{Continued on Page 38) 


This unusual picture was taken as a construction crew for the Lone Star Gas Company spanned a narrow 
stream in laying a pipeline with which to maintain and extend its service to one of the many communities 
it supplies with gas in Texas and Oklahoma. 
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OST of us remember the year 1929 
M as the last year of the good times 
of the 20s and just before the great de- 
pre-sion of the ’30s. Well, it was that, but 
it was also something else; it was the 
birth date of Southern Union Gas Com- 
pan vy. 

Southern Union Gas Company was in- 
corjorated in April, 1929. Thus, it was 
launched just at the 
beginning of the big 
depression, which, 
as most of us, unfor- 
tunately, remember, 
began with a bang 
in the fall of 1929. 
But. to get a better 
picture of Southern 
Union’s beginning, 
it’s necessary to go 
back a few months 
prior to its charter date. 

The Southern Union gas system, which 
now has assets of more than $10,000,000, 
and more than 1,000 miles of main pipe 
lines, all built in accordance with best 
engineering practices, really got started 
as a public utility by accident. 

In the early part of 1928, a small group 
of Dallas oil men were operating oil 
properties in West Texas. In order to 
market their oil, which was being pro- 
duced about twenty miles from Wink, 
Texas, they decided to build an oil pipe 
line into Wink and pump their oil 
through it to the railroad tank cars in 
Wink. They built the pipe line, but just 
as it was completed, conditions in the 
field changed unexpectedly, making the 
use of the pipe line unnecessary or unde- 
sirable. With the undaunted spirit of 
Texas oil men, they decided that some use 
should be made of this new line. There 
were tremendous natural gas reserves 
available at one end of the line, and 
a town humming with the activity of a 
newly discovered oil field at the other 
en’. The Wink Gas Company thus was 
born and incidently the first property in 
the Southern Union system was con- 
str’ cted. Not being utility men, these men 
the » employed gas engineers and operat- 
ing men to plan, construct, and operate 
thi and later constructed properties. 





MR. ZACHRY 


he Southern Union Gas system is 
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Southern Union Is Young 
But Growing Gas System 


By C. H. Zachry 


Vice President and Treasurer, Southern 
Union Gas Company 


what may be termed a relatively new 
company in a new industry, the natural 
gas industry. While natural gas was ap- 
parently discovered by the Chinese over 
2,000 years ago and utilized by them by 
transporting through bamboo pipes for 
evaporating of brine and for domestic 
purposes, it has been only since the Civil 
War that the first city in the United States 
was piped for natural gas. Even then, gas 
was piped and delivered through leaky 
wooden pipes and was used only for street 
lighting purposes. The real growth in the 
natural gas industry in the United States 
has been seen during the past twenty-five 
years. 


After its humble beginning in West 
Texas, the originators of the Southern 
Union system began looking around in 
the great Southwest. They found that in 
a number of areas, of varying distances 
from natural gas fields, the advantages of 
natural gas had not been brought to the 
people. Investigations were made in these 
localities as to availability of sufficient 
natural gas reserves, feasibility of the 
projects, etc. Since the people in each of 
these communities had not previously had 
gas service, they were enthusiastic in their 
desire for natural gas. As a result, trans- 
mission lines and distributions were laid 
out and constructed, and trunk lines were 
built connecting forty-five Southwestern 
communities with gas producing fields 





and making natural gas available to more 
than 200,000 people in the adjoining 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
New Mexico, for cooking, water heating, 
refrigeration, house heating, and, more 
recently, for air conditioning. 

Although natural gas utilities have 
been classified by the War Department 
as “industry essential to the war effort,” 
a large number of the employes of the 
company are in the armed forces. Among 
these are Lieut. Scott Hughes, general 
counsel, and also Lieut. Col. Albert Sid- 
ney Johnson, president of the company, 
who is on leave of absence and is serving 
with the 6th Armored Division. During 
his absence, C. H. Zachry, vice president- 
treasurer, is acting head of the company. 

Since its organization in 1929, South- 
ern Union has maintained its general 
offices in Dallas. It is a Dallas institution. 
Five of its seven directors are Dallas 
men: Wofford Cain, chairman of the 
board, and one of the organizers of the 
company; Colonel Johnson, C. H. Zach- 
ry, F. W. Smith, and James Reid. The 
other directors are Lee Moor, of El Paso, 
and Ross Byron, of Chicago. 

In its early history the properties in 
the Southern Union system were owned 
by several affiliated corporations. A series 
of voluntary mergers and consolidations, 
the most recent and important of which 
was completed in November, 1942, has 
resulted in placing the more important 
properties in one company, strengthening 
of the financial position, increasing the 

(Continued on Page 36) 


The picture shows the modern method of painting and wrapping pipe before it is lowered into the ground 
to become a carrier of natural gas. This line was laid by Southern Union Gas Company for an area 


it serves in New Mexico. 









































Telephone Company's First 
Job in ’43 Is Fighting War 


By Walter L. Prehn 


General Manager, 
Southewestern Bell Telephone Company 


ALLAS, as state headquarters for 

the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company and one of the eight regional 
long distance centers of the United 
States, occupies an important position in 
the nation’s communication system. 

Fast, accurate, and dependable com- 

munications, impor- 

tant in peacetime, 

are even more essen- 

tial in the training of 

men and making the 

machines of war. It 

has been said that 

lines of communica- 

tion are the back- 

bone of the nation’s 

armed forces. With- 

MR. PREHN out nerve centers 

through which orders can be flashed, the 

vast war effort of America cannot be 
successfully coordinated and executed. 

The big part Dallas and Texas are 
playing in the war effort is reflected in 
the unprecedented volume of new tele- 
phone connections and in long distance 
calls here during the last two years. 
Greater Dallas now has 116,500 tele- 
phones, an increase of 15 per cent since 
January, 1941. An average of approxi- 
mately 9.500 long distance calls are made 
here every day, which is a 33 per cent 
rise in two years. 

An average of more than 1,000,000 
local calls a day now flash through the 
network of telephone lines here, intercon- 
nected through sixteen central office units 
located throughout the city. 

Within the last two years, individual 
telephone installations, each as large as 
those for a small city, have been provided 
for the Eighth Service Command, North 
American Aviation, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, the Fifth Ferrying Group, 
the Naval Air Station, national war 
agencies, and others. 

As more and more people moved into 
Dallas under the stimulus of the nation’s 
war production drive, they, too, wanted 
telephones, until the demand soared to 
record-breaking heights. 

The big problem of providing service 
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to meet this demand has been made more 
difficult by shortages of materials needed 
to expand the telephone system. Copper, 
instead of going into telephone equip- 
ment, is being used for shell cases and 
gun parts, rubber for crash pads and 
jeep tires, aluminum for mess kits and 
plane bodies. The same is true of zinc, 
lead, tin, silk, and a host of other 
materials. 


As with other industries, the No. 1 job 
of the telephone company is to aid the 
war effort—to see that the messages of 
war go through quickly and accurately. 
And, with shortages of materials, this 
means that we shall have to get along, jor 
the most part, with the civilian telephone 
system we already have. 

To help spread the load so that most 


of the people in Dallas can have some 
(Continued on Page 44) 


“Information, please!" These girls, seated in individual glass booths, are operators at the modern “‘Infor- 
mation” center in the downtown office of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. They answer almost 
35,000 calls for assistance every day. 
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Southwestern Public Service 






Supplies 94,000 Customers 


By H. L. Nichols 


Chairman of the Board, Southwestern 
Public Service Company 


{OUTHWESTERN Public Service 
kK’ Company is principally a utility op- 
erating company and something over 80 
per cent of the operating revenues are 
from sales of electric energy. 

Corporate and financial offices of the 
company are in Dallas and the principal 
territories served are 
the Texas Panhan- 
dle-Plains area and 
the Pecos Valley, 
New Mexico. 

In September, 
1942, this company 
emerged from an ap- 
proved integration 
and refinancing pro- 
cedure which fol- 
lowed the sale of 
utility properties in the states of South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, and the acquisition of a substantial 
group of properties in the Panhandle 
north of Amarillo. This program elimi- 
nated a complicated holding company 
structure, closed the eastern office, and 
brought the entire personnel of the cor- 
porate and financial offices of the com- 
pany into Dallas as the geographical cen- 
ter of the territories served. 

The company is not affiliated with any 
other public utility and its outstanding 
capitalization was sold through national 
distribution to institutions and individ- 
uals in September, 1942, with the stock 
ownership widely distributed to more 
than 6,000 stockholders, a substantial 
percentage of the stock being owned by 
residents of Texas. 





MR. NICHOLS 


The company’s system serves some- 
thing over 94,000 customers in approxi- 
mately 130 communities and the total 
population of the territories served is 
aliout 450,000. System map appears on 
Page 26 of this edition of DALLAs. 

In addition to the generation, trans- 
mission, distribution and sale of electric 
evergy, in certain parts of the system 
\ iter, gas, ice and other incidental serv- 
i ’s are also furnished, but the total reve- 
nies from these other operations com- 
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New Concern 
Operates in 


130 Towns 


prise a relatively small part of the com- 
pany’s business. 

Generally speaking, the electric opera- 
tions comprise a network of high-tension 
transmission lines fed at strategic points 
by modern and efficient steam generating 
plants using natural gas for fuel. Of nine 
principal such generating units the three 
largest (all in Texas) are the 35,000- 
kilowatt plant at Amarillo, the 39,000- 
kilowatt plant at Borger and the 15,000- 
kilowatt plant at Tuco, near Plainview. 
The high-tension transmission system ag- 
gregates approximately 2,000 miles of 
66,000, 33,000 and 22,000-volt lines and 
is laid out largely on a looping arrange- 
ment so that all the heavy load centers of 
the system can be fed from more than 
one source of power or at least two high- 
tension lines in order to insure against 
interruption of the service. 

With natural gas as a relatively cheap 
fuel it has been possible for most of the 
company’s system to voluntarily reduce 
rates for service from time to time, so 
that the present level of rate schedules 
results in a cost to the customers compar- 


ing very favorably with the relatively low 
average level in corresponding communi- 
ties throughout the Southwest. 

Important war projects have been lo- 
cated at various points throughout the 
company’s electric system, resulting in a 
contribution to the war effort through the 
furnishing of electric power for several 
types of projects, such as air corps train- 
ing fields, air mechanics school, forma- 
tion bomber training bases, together with 
plants for the production of synthetic 
rubber, high-octane gasoline and shell- 
loading factories. Fortunately, the com- 
pany’s system has been equipped to ade- 
quately and promptly furnish the electric 
power demands of these war-project in- 
stallations. 

The officer personnel of this company, 
a majority of the members of its board. 
and a substantial number of its larger 
stockholders are residents of Texas and 
are looking forward enthusiastically to 
continued rapid development of the com- 
pany’s electric system in the territories 
now served. It is also hoped and expect- 
ed that additional electric properties, ad- 
joining the present operating units, will 
be acquired by the company in the near 
future so that our service to the public 
may be further expanded with resulting 
increased efficiency, thus contributing in 
a modest degree to the continued rapid 
and prosperous development of the 
Southwestern empire of which Dallas is 
the commercial capital. 


One of the several generating plants of the Southwestern Public Service Company, which serves an area 


in New Mexico and the Panhandle-planes, is shown here. This plant is located at Amarillo. 
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TP&L One of Early Pioneers 
In Distributing Electricity 


“TF THE mountain won’t go to Moham- 
med, Mohammed must go to the 
mountain.” 

Texas’ vast oil reserves give little com- 
fort to New England homes, which de- 
pend upon fuel oil for winter heating. Or 
to New England motorists, who have been 

required to elimi- 
nate pleasure driv- 
ing. South American 
bananas are prac- 
tically worthless. 
There is something 
missing. That some- 
thing is described by 
the magic word, 
“transportation.” 
So it was with 
MR. CARPENTER == power in Texas prior 
to the advent of Texas Power & Light 
Company in 1912. Power from steam en- 


By John W. Carpenter 


President, Texas Power & Light Company 


gines could be transported no farther 
than the length of its leather belting and 
steel line shafting. Even electric power 
could be transported only throughout a 
single community, no farther. And indus- 
try, dependent as it is upon power, was 
forced to concentrate in congested areas. 
We were trying to move the “mountain to 


Mohammed.” 


The Texas Power & Light Company 
first added “transportation” to the power 
epoch in Texas. By the end of 1913 this 
company had built 200 miles of lines over 
which large quantities of power could be 
transported, the first ever built in the 
Lone Star State. Of the fourteen com- 
munities connected to this power trans- 
portation system at the end of 1913, three 


had no prior electric service of any sori, 
and the others had only a limited supply. 
Soon literally hundreds of small Texas 
communities were enjoying “big town’ 
electric power service and were attracting 
industries which otherwise would have 
been forced into congested areas. But no 
longer was it to be necessary to move in- 
dustry to power. Power would hereafter 
be transported to industry. 


How fortunate for Texans in this area, 
that back in 1912 a small group of busi- 
ness men envisaged the possibilities for 
developing this fertile area of Texas, and 
founded this transmission line power 
company which was destined to play such 
an important part in the future growth 
and development of Texas. 

If all Texas homes, stores and fac- 
tories which receive electric service from 


(Continued on Page 49) 


This aerial photograph shows the principal generating station of Texas Power & Light Company furnishing electric power over high voltage transmission 


lines to homes and industries in 442 Texas communities. 
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DIANA DALE 


ADIO listeners of Dallas and the 

Southwest have long been accus- 
tomed to hearing “the woman’s view- 
point” on various household products 
advertised on the airwaves, but only re- 
cently have feminine voices been em- 
ployed for broadcasting the daily news 
and for station announcements. 

In the studios of WFAA and KGKO, 
both Dallas stations, these and several 
other broadcasting duties are performed 
by women. No less than eight women are 
handling “man-size” jobs for the stations. 
It is the war. 

Diana Dale newscasts daily, Monday 
through Friday, over KGKO. A former 
newspaper reporter, she came to Dallas 
and KGKO early in 1942 and was given 
the newscasting assignment in November 
last year. 

Marion Kate is the pleasant commer- 
cial voice heard on the Dallas programs. 
She appeared in the New York produc- 
tions of “Brother Rat” and “Three Sis- 
ters,” and in stock in Minneapolis and 
New York. She was fashion commentator 
at the Eastman Kodak exhibit at the 
New York World Fair. She joined the 
WFAA-KGKO staff last December. 

Seated at the control board in Studio B 
is Kittyfae Nuttall, who, after finding 

ioolteaching rather irksome, gained 

reliminary experience with a Port Ar- 

uur station. She attended a government 
iss to acquire training as a radio tech- 
ian. 

Myrtle Mathis is head of the transcrip- 
in library. A native of Dallas, she is 

ponsible for all record-keeping and 

idling of transcriptions. 

Hilda LeBlanc Clark has done a man’s 
j( > for nearly ten years, working as a 

mber of sales staff. She joined the 
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Women of 
Radio Do 
Men’s Jobs 


WFAA sales staff in 1933 and since then 
her work has won nationwide acclaim. 


Rosalie Erickson is in a double role: 
Most of the time she is busy as assistant 
to Karl Lambertz, in filing hundreds of 
orchestral folios and in typing musical 
cue sheets required by local programs; 
the other portion of her working day is 
devoted to short shifts as relief hostess 
at the telephone desk. 

Lydia Hiegert is now an assistant in 
the accounting department, but will be- 
come manager of that department when 
Charles Armentrout is called for duty 
with the U. S. Naval Reserve. She is a 
graduate of S.M.U. 


Irma Porter White took over the mail 


MARION KATE 


room when Eudell Martin was inducted 
in the armed forces last December. Pre- 
viously she had served as hostess and 
telephone operator and the acquaintance 
she acquired as such with the organiza- 
tion’s more than 100 employes made her 
logical choice for handling the huge 
amount of incoming and outgoing mail. 


Seated at the control board is Kitty Nuttall, first woman operator for the WFAA-KGKO organization; 
standing, is Myrtle Mathis, transcription librarian. The two are among eight women performing men’s 
jobs at the stations. 
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Funds. for Red. Cross. aro Funds. 
For. Mon in U.S. Armed Forwes 


OST Americans who are not in position to par- 

ticipate in the war as members of our armed 
forces have, since Pearl Harbor, experienced a feel- 
ing of frustration in not being able to make a thor- 
oughly satisfying contribution to the war effort. This 
is not to say that civilians have been unable to render 
great service through the many agencies which are 
helping to make victory certain. 
Many accomplishments of numerous 
groups on the home front have been 
truly magnificent and essential to 
the defeat of the Axis. We know 
that the maintenance of a sound 
civilian economy is absolutely nec- 
essary for the successful conclusion 
of the war, but regardless of how 
conscientiously we perform our 
duties at home we still feel disap- 
pointed in not being able to render 
active and direct assistance to our young men who 
engage in actual combat. Fortunately there is a civi- 
lian agency which does reach to the actual battle 
fronts to render assistance when aid means the differ- 
ence between life and death to our boys who must 
save freedom for the world. This agency is the Red 
Cross. It has actually served our men on the battle 
fronts, by ship and dogsled, by jeep and parachute 
from the tropics to the arctic. 


MAJOR McLAIN 


What organization could do more in this critical 
hour than supply life-saving blood to a wounded 
American boy whose life would ebb away without it? 
What justification can any American find in weigh- 
ing the cost or the extent of financial support for such 
an organization? Can civilians justify less than all- 
out support for an organization that is fighting des- 
perately to save the lives of men who are risking 
death itself for us? 


But it is not just at’the battle front that the Red 
Cross ministers to the needs of our fighting men. From 
the day of induction, through the period of military 
service, after return to civilian life, yes, even after 
death, through service to dependents, the Red Cross 
never forgets those who risk their all for our country. 

You will find Red Cross volunteer workers serving 
inductees right here in Dallas on the very first day 
when they line up for the new and frequently dis- 
concerting transition from civilian to military status. 
You will find Red Cross workers with our soldiers, 
sailors and marines as they progress through train- 
ing and into actual combat. You will find the results 
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of its organizing ability in the hospitals where expert 
nursing fights off the grim reaper. And after our wars 
are over, when most of us do forget, the Red Cross 
still serves the needy veteran and, if necessary, it 
continues to serve, after his death, those whom he 
loved in life. 


Few people have any conception of the many ex- 
tremely important services supervised and conducted 
by the Red Cross. Most Dallasites do not know that 
right here in our city a large force is engaged in 
twenty-four-hour-a-day duty maintaining contact be- 
tween the men in our armed forces and their families. 
But the Dallas soldier who is placed on a plane in 
California by a Red Cross field director and flown 
here to be at the bedside of his dying mother knows 
it. And the Marine in the South Pacific knows the 
comfort that comes from the assurance of the Red 
Cross representative there that the Dallas Chapter will 
be directed to care for his ailing wife. And the sailor 
off New Guinea is a better fighting man when he 
learns that the Red Cross has assisted his wife in 
procuring the allowance which went astray. 


Yes, the Red Cross does these things and countless 
others. It furnishes nurses aides to our local hospitals. 
It recruits nurses for our Army and Navy hospitals. 
It sews, it knits. It teaches the principles of nutrition 
and home nursing. It makes millions of surgical band- 
ages and military kits. Its committees lessen the shock 
of unaccustomed camp routine when our civilians are 
undergoing the dislocations of change to military life. 
Its workers organize canteens, motor corps and first- 
aid groups. It maintain international channels to serve 
prisoners of war. It is prepared to render immediate 
assistance in domestic disasters. It mobilizes the en- 
ergy and industry of millions of patriots. It is democ- 
racy, free enterprise and Americanism at its noblest 
best. It is more than that, it is humanity demonstrat- 
ing its finest instinct for compassion, charity and un- 
selfish service. 


You may not have the opportunity to participate 
actively in Red Cross services, but you do have the 
opportunity to furnish essential financial support. Is 
it asking too much to suggest that we cannot do less 
than go all out for the organization that goes all out 
for the men who are risking their very lives for us? 


KB eA MieLain 


Chairman, Dallas County Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 
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HOW THE RED CROSS 
OPERATES IN DALLAS 


Pilot T. H. Tomhaven receives refreshments from Mrs. T. B. Cochran, center, and Mrs. William F. Neale at 
the Red Cross Canteen for the Fifth Ferrying Group at Love Field. 
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Above: Mrs. Betty Sterchi serves as a Red Cross 
Nurse's Aide at Methodist Hospital. Below: Leaders 
of the commercial firms section of the Red Cross 
campaign, left to right, are B. F. Mclain, O. C. 
Bruce, W. B. Clayton, Ed Shelton, Fred L. McNeny, 
J. M. Moroney and, seated, Fred F. Florence, 
chairman. 
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Red Cross to Ask $566,500 


From Dallas During March 


By S. J. Hay 


Chairman of Public Information, Dallas 
County Red Cross 


MERICA’S Red Cross, the strong hu- 
Ae link between the home folks and 
the men who are fighting under the Stars 
and Stripes in every corner of the world, 
needs $566,500 from Dallas during 
March. 

Dallas’ $566,500 will become part of 
the national Red 
Cross fund whose 
goal has been set at 
$125.000.000. That 
fund is needed to fi- 
nance the greatest 
humanitarian task 
every undertaken, in 
the midst of the 
greatest calamity in 
the world’s history. 
The United States’ 
investment of $125,000.000, including 
Dallas’ share of $566,500, will enable the 
American Red Cross to: 


a. Accompany American soldiers, 
sailors and marines into every 
battle front; to alleviate, as only 
the Red Cross can, the blood and 
sweat and tears which are the 
price fixed for a United Nations 
victory. 


Bring cheer and comfort, and 
guard the physical and mental 


welfare of Americans who are 
prisoners of war and subject to 
the “tender mercies” of Jap or 
German military machines. 
Assist soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines with their personal prob- 
lems; assist families of service 
men in the adjustments so fre- 
quently necessary when a hus- 
band, father or son is called to 
the colors; serve as the contact 
between fighting men’s families 
and their commanding officers 
in cases of deaths, serious ill- 
nesses, or other emergencies; 
provide for recreation of the 
men in Army camps or Naval 
training stations; assist in the 
orderly movement of troops 
through canteen services. 


Insure proper care for Ameri- 
cans wounded in battle by pre- 
paring the surgical dressings 
which the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have requested of the Red 
Cross, running into the hundreds 
of millions. 

Train tens of thousands of work- 
ers on the home front, as a pre- 





One of the most important Red Cross services is 
that of making surgical dressings for the Army and 
Navy. The Dallas Power & Light Company donates 
an entire floor for the work, pictured here. Since 
September 1, a total of 542,100 dressings have 
been made. By March 31, another 781,000 will 


have been made. 


paredness measure, to guard 
against natural calamities or the 
disasters of enemy attack. 

Recruit Army and Navy nurses. 
Thirty-six thousand additional 
nurses will be required during 
1943 by the two services. 


Fulfill, in all the countless ad- 
ditional assignments, the obliga- 
tion imposed upon the American 
Red Cross, in its charter of in- 
corporation by the Congress of 
the United States, to serve as an 
auxiliary to the armed forces in 
time of war. 


Those are only cardinal features of the 
all-embracing duties of the American Red 
Cross, in World War II, to the sons of 
America who are fighting for their coun- 
try in its gravest crisis. Every veteran of 
World War I recalls the multitude of serv- 
ices, great and small, which the Red 
Cross rendered to him or was prepared 
to render. In this conflict, the scope of 
Red Cross work is even broader. 

Dallas, with a ratio of men in the 
armed services equalled by few American 
cities, probably already has a complete 
and detailed appreciation of the work of 
the Red Cross. There is hardly a family 
whose father, husband, brother or son is 
in the service which cannot recount, with 
gratitude, something which the Red 
Cross has done for a tired, or wounded, 


or imprisoned loved one. 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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DALLAS 
Public Utilities... 


Fhe Implements of Progresr 


No group or class of business has contributed more to the welfare and prog- 
ress of Dallas and the Southwest than have the public utilities which are, in 
truth, the servants of the public. The public utility companies of Dallas are 
to be praised and congratulated for their contribution to the high standard 
of living which Dallas and the Southwest enjoy and for their unstinted effort 
in this city’s and this region’s effort to aid our nation and our Allies to speedy 


victory in this war. 


The following concerns and individuals take this opportunity to join 
in paying tribute to the Public Utility Companies of Dallas: 


Acme Rubber Stamp Co. J. I. Case Company | Ed Easton 
R-2705 C-1218 R-2022 


Air Associates, Inc. Chapel Hill Gas System Eastman Kodak Company 
D-4-2611 R-9836 R-3148 

Allen Building. Coca Cola Bottling Company er ove 
— —_— R-3239 


American Radiator & Standard Crummer & Company, Inc. Ernst & Ernst 
Sanitary Corporation C-9145 R-2263 
C-9271 


Anderson Furniture Studio Dallas Housing Authority Fakes & Company 
L-9941 C-1237 


R-6326 


Atlas Metal Works Dallas Waste Mills Fink & Company 
H-2188 C-6486 


R-4788 


Austin Bridge Company Dolph Construction Company First Texas Chemical Mfg. Co. 
H-2127 R-5916 R-9181 
Fishburn’s Cleaning & 


Austin Bros., Inc. Douglas-Guardian Ware- Laundry Company 
H-2141 House Corporation T-4101 


C-1551 


John F. Beasley Construction Fulton Market 
Company Dr. Pepper Company C-9064 


R-3228 T-3-8164 (Continued on Next Two Pages) 
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IN HOME.AND 
INDUSTRY 


The 7 
Public yjyrilities 


acai tania Greene Bros., Inc. Ben E. Keith Company 
Five Point Package Stores R-2268 R-6371 
C-6792 
Hancock Brothers Fred L. Lake & Company 


General American Life (Real Estate) C-4444 
Insurance Company R-9544 


R-9996 Lone Star School Book 


. Deposito 
Gillette Motor Transport, Inc. ia pene gaa an” 
H-5117 H-6938 


. 4 Martin's Laundry & Cleaning 
_— ee ones Hillcrest State Bank Company 
L-9944 T-3-2131 
General Electric Company 


R-9121 Industrial Fuels Minneapolis-Moline Power 
C-6672 Implement Co. 


Goodie-Goodie Restaurant C-8628 


C-6511 International Harvester Co., 
Incorporated Moncrief Furnace & Mfg. Co., 


Goodman’s Cafeteria C-3413 Incorporated 
J-8-6457 T-2917 
Interstate-Trinity Warehouse 
Grand Avenue State Bank Company Morten Milling Company 
T-3-4191 C-6155 R-3251 
W. T. Grant C 
ee James Stewart & Company Mosher Steel Company 
C-7338 
R-3825 L-2161 
Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company Kimball Brokerage Co. The Murray Company 
R-9516 C-5431 R-9441 
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DANE ENS 


of Dallas 


HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO 
SOUTHWESTERN PROGRESS 


National Title & Abstract Co. I. Reinhardt & Son (Insurance) Southwest Tablet Manufactur- 
C-8775 C-1291 ing Company 
H-7185 
Nehi Bottling Company Republic Insurance Company 
T-1181 L-8-6101 Standard Brands 
R-2151 
Oak Cliff Bank & Trust Co. Ripley Shirt Manufacturing 
M-2105 Company State Life Insurance Company 
W-1151 of Indiana 
Oklahoma Contracting Com- C-8736 
pany of Texas N. R. Royall, Jr. 
C-4531 C-5425 Superior Products Company 
H-4184 
Chas. Ott, Inc. St. Paul Hospital 
C-9054 1-3-4141 Temple Manufacturing Co. 
Company 
Haynes B. Ownby Drilling Co. Shepard Grocery & Market T-5123 
R-2238 M-0276 
Texas Bank & Trust Company 
Ozark Motor Lines Southern Ice Company, Inc. of Dallas 
R-8007 C-8831 R-8686 


Paddock Engineering Co. Southland Mortgage Co. Westinghouse Electric Supply 
of Texas R-8031 Company 


T-7-8383 C-2401 
E. J. Storm Printing Company 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation R-1938 F. W. Woolworth Company 
R-9671 C-5661 


Southwest Industrial Equip- 
1. O. Phillips Oil Company ment Company John F. Worley Directory Co. 


C-6003 R-1634 R-9456 
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name long famous to America’s au- 
A tomobile owners took on important 
added wartime significance last month 
when it was announced that the Willard 
Storage Battery Company, whose Dallas 
branch factory has for years been a 
major producer of storage batteries, is 
now also producing heat-treated alumi- 
num aircraft castings for warplanes. 

Mayor Woodall Rodgers and J. Ben 
Critz, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, participated in brief ceremonies 
during which Norman G. Wolf, Willard 
Dallas district manager, and H. B. Lock- 
wood, manager of the new Willard foun- 
dry, delivered the first castings from the 
new plant to D. L. Miller of North 
American Aviation’s Dallas plant. 

Mr. Critz, who actively assisted during 
the events which brought the new Willard 
activity to Dallas, throws some interest- 
ing sidelights on the manner in which 
aggressive management on the part of 
both suppliers and producers, working 


together, can make almost incredible 
speed in breaking war production bottle- 
necks. According to Mr. Critz, North 
American Aviation has always been de- 
pendent for its supply of heat-treated 
aluminum castings upon shipment from 
more distant foundries—an arrangement 
necessarily involving transportation de- 
lays. The cure appeared to be new local 
facilities with capacity sufficient to serve 
the Midwest and Southwest aircraft in- 


dustry in hours instead of days and 


weeks. 

With the support of local authorities 
and War Production Board officials in 
Dallas and Washington—and with every 
cooperation from North American Avia- 
tion’s procurement and production men 
—Willard first started work on its new 
aluminum foundry in late August, 1942. 
Everything had to be done from scratch 
—complete equipment ordered, manufac- 
tured and installed; large supplies of 
aluminum obtained; adequate labor 
trained. But pilot production of test 


The photograph shows the first heat-treated aluminum aircraft casting from Willard Storage Battery Com- 

pany's new aluminum foundry division in Dallas, as it was delivered to North American Aviation, Inc. In 

the ceremony, left to right, were Norman G. Wolf, Willard district sales manager; Ben Critz, vice president 

and general manager, Dallas Chamber of Commerce; H. B. Lockwood, manager of the new foundry; 
D. L. Miller, North American Aviation. 







































































Willard Battery Plant Now 
Making Aviation Castings 


castings was begun before the end of 
October. Volume production soon fol- 
lowed. 

“This fine new plant,” said Mayor 
Rodgers, “is an example of the kind of 
American management and teamwork 
that is daily swinging this war in favor 
of the United Nations. Right here in 
Dallas a complete new plant, capable of 
producing hundreds of vital aluminum 
aircraft parts every hour—heat-treating 
and even X-raying these parts to insure 
the very highest quality for American 
warplanes—has been established in a 
matter of only seventy-five days from 
start of construction to actual deliveries 
of parts in quantity! I don’t believe 
Hitler’s gang can equal the great team- 
work of inspired free men so thoroughly 
demonstrated in this delivery of aircraft 
parts we are witnessing here today.” 

According to R. J. Halsall, Willard’s 
Dallas works manager, great credit is due 
not only to the civic officials and to North 
American Aviation’s men who played 
such an active part in establishing the 
new local source of aircraft parts supply, 
but also to the assistance given by Ellis 
W. Wright, director of the Dallas War 
School. The first of the new, ultra- 
modern “jolt-squeeze” molding machines 
delivered for the new Willard plant was 
immediately sent to the school. There, 
under Mr. Wright’s direction, and well 
in advance of the scheduled start of pro- 
duction at the new Willard foundry, it 
was used for teaching aluminum foundry 
technique to special classes. 

Willard officials also announce that 
Willard’s storage battery plants at Dallas, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Toronto and else- 
where are in full production of storage 
batteries for planes, tanks, jeeps, ships 
and scores of other wartime needs of the 
armed forces. The new Dallas aluminuin 
foundry is a separate activity, and in no 
way affects the output of the company $ 
storage battery plants, which are also 
producing a large volume of batteries for 
civilian cars and trucks in accordance 
with the War Production Board’s e- 
pressed intention of keeping all vit«l 
transportation facilities supplied wi! 
necessary replacements parts and equi)’ 
ment, 
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WAAC DIRECTOR HONORED 
AT CHAMBER LUNCHEON 


/ National Director of the Woman’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, was honored 
by 500 Dallas citizens who attended a 
luncheon given by the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce on February 16 at the 
Baker Hotel. 

Colonel Hobby was the principal 
speaker and discussed the important 
war task being performed by her WAAC 
oreanization, after brief addresses of 
welcome had been delivered by Mayor 
Woodall Rodgers, for the City of Dallas; 
Major B. F. McLain, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, for the Chamber; 
and Major General Richard Donovan, 
commanding the Eighth Service Com- 
mand, for his military organization. 


hom OVETA CULP HOBBY, 


Fred F. Florence, chairman of the 
Chamber’s committee in charge of ar- 
rangements for the luncheon, introduced 
Colonel Hobby, as well as the other 
speakers and a list of distinguished guests 
which included G. B. Dealey, publisher 
of The Dallas Morning News; Tom C. 
Gooch, president of The Daily Times 
Herald; Henry Humphrey of Texarkana, 
president of the Texas Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association; Mrs. Edgar L. Flip- 
pen, head of the WAAC hut in Dallas; 
Dr. Minnie L. Maffett, president of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Currie 
McCutcheon, president of the Democratic 
Women of Dallas County; Mrs. Robert 
M. Hall, president of the Democratic 


Women’s Luncheon Club; and Colonel 
Hobby’s husband, W. P. Hobby, pub- 
lisher of The Houston Post and a former 
governor of Texas. 

As an added honor marking Colonel 
Hobby’s visit to Dallas—her first since 
she became head of the WAAC’s—a 
special group of forty-five volunteers was 
inducted into the “women’s army.” The 
group bore the distinctive name “Hobby’s 
Texans” and were given the WAAC oath 
by Colonel C. K. Rhinehart, commanding 
the army’s district recruiting office in 
Dallas. 

Colonel Hobby, a Texas woman who 
had served as executive vice-president of 
The Houston Post prior to her appoint- 
ment as WAAC director, said that “Texas 
ranks among the four leading states in 
the country with regard to WAAC enroll- 
ment and Dallas leads Texas. Truly the 
men and women of Texas recognize the 
heritage that has been handed down to 
them.” 


Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby, National Director of the Women's Army Auxiliary Corps, is pictured greeting some of the forty-five young women who were 
inducted into the WAAC on the occasion of a luncheon given in her honor, February 16, at the Baker Hotel by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
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Agencies of War Chest Doing 
Big Job in Dallas War Efforts 


N° idle adjective is that word “war” 
in the War Chest of Dallas County. 

Dallasites, through agencies of the War 
Chest, are doing a masterful job in meet- 
ing the needs that have come about 
through the war effort, according to Na- 
than Adams, chairman of the Executive 
Council. 

All agencies have revised their pro- 
grams to conform with war needs, while 
still taking care of their peacetime re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Adams said. Work- 


ers, both executive and volunteer, have 





Visit... 


HOME 
Furniture Company 
Ws. P. Ketty, Manager 
Elm at Preston Streets uae efforts to meet new con- 


7-3137 Doing war work twenty-four hours of 
the day is the Dallas USO which serves 


NATHAN ADAMS 

















We Salute the 
UTILITIES 


No industry in America was better prepared to meet war- 
time emergencies than the utility industry—and this is par- 
ticularly true of utilities serving this great Southwest area. 
Our hats are off to them, and we are proud to have served 
many of these utilities and vital war production plants with 





our products. 


HAMILTON-HUSTER 


Wholesale Machinery ...Machine Tools 
DALLAS 























soldiers in club rooms in the Baker Hotel, 
at Love Field, and the Union Terminal, 
and maintains an information booth at 
the Union Bus depot and the Greyhound 
Bus terminal. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Jewish Coni- 
munity Center join with the USO in pro- 
viding special facilities, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association gives 
service for soldiers’ wives and helps in 
USO entertainment. A special USO pro- 
gram for negro soldiers is now being ex- 
panded, and will be offered through the 
negro branches of the YMCA and YWCA, 
and the Catholic Center. 

The YMCA, in addition to extending 
hospitality for service men, has arranged 
exercise classes for Lockheed Aircraft 
employes and for the Eighth Service 
Command personnel, and offers facili- 
ties for a special training class for mili- 
tary police. 


Assistance to girls coming to Dallas to 
work in defense industries is a major 
concern of the YWCA, in helping them 
find rooms and temporary employment 
until a war job is open. The “Y” also 
sponsors physical fitness classes for de- 
fense workers and training classes in war 
service for all women. 


The urgent problem of “war babies” is 
being given special attention in Dallas 
by the agencies of the Family Bureau, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Dallas Day Nurs- 
eries, the Infant Welfare Association, the 
Child Guidance Clinic and the YWCA. 
New nurseries are being opened for day 
care of children whose mothers are em- 
ployed in war industries and essential 
civilian industry, and plans are being de- 
veloped to extend the program of finding 
housekeepers to go into war workers’ 
homes and opening private homes to war 
workers’ children. A Working Mothers’ 
Center will be sponsored by all these or- 
ganizations to advise working mothers 
on child care. 

The Dean Memorial Home provides 
twenty-four-hour care for children whose 
parents are in defense plants and for 
those whose fathers are in military serv- 
ice and whose families are in financial 
difficulty. The Dunne Home for Boys 
gives similar service, and also loans ‘ts 
facilities to women sewing for the war 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Dallas One of Six Cities 
Likely to Hold War Growth 


When peace returns, Dallas is one of the six cities in the nation most likely to retain 
wai time growth, on the basis of an analysis by the Bureau of Census. The analysis was 
male by Philip M. Hauser, assistant director of the bureau, for the American Manage- 
ment Association. A study of metropolitan counties, it is based primarily on 1942 
civilian population as shown by sugar rationing registration, plus an analysis of growth 
records during the decades 1920-30 and 1930-40. 

it will be noted that in the analysis of growth retention possibilities for metropolitan 
counties, as reproduced here, that three Texas cities—Corpus Christi, Dallas and San 
Antonio—are ranked in Class A-1. 


Class A 
Metropolitan Counties 
(Those whose wartime 
growth has been rapid and 
which may be expected to 
retain their population 

growths.) 
Class A-1 
(Those which grew most rapidly 
during the war with the best pros- 
pects of retaining their wartime 
growth.) 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Jacksonville, Florida 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, California 
Class A-2 
(Those which grew most rapidly 
with superior prospects of retain- 
ing their wartime growth.) 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Columbus, Georgia 
Mobile, Alabama 
Washington, D. C. 
Galveston, Texas 
Class A-3 
(Those which grew at above aver- 
age rates consistently for each of 
the three periods under observa- 
tion and which are assumed there- 
fore to have excellent prospects of 
retaining their wartime growth.) 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Austin, Texas 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Tex. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Detroit, Michigan 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Los Angeles, California 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Sacramento, California 
San Francisco, California 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Class A-4 
hose which grew at average 
; or most rapidly during the 
period with good prospects of 
ning their growth.) 
ugusta, Georgia 
altimore, Maryland 
! avenport-Rock Island-Mo- 
line, Illinois, and Iowa 
‘enver, Colorado 
vansville, Ind. 
adianapolis, Indiana 
Continued Bottom Next Column] 
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Class B 
Metropolitan Counties 
(Those which grew rapidly 
during the war but whose 
growth may be transient un- 
less their wartime activities 
are successfully converted to 
normal peace-time func- 


tions.) 
Class B-1 

(Those with most rapid wartime 
growth whose growth, although 
far above that of the depression 
year, exceeded by little, if any, 
their 1920-30 growth rankings.) 

Birmingham, Alabama 

Dayton, Ohio 

El Paso, Texas 

Hartford-New Britain, Con- 

necticut 

Rockford, Illinois 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Wichita, Kansas 

Class B-2 

(Those with above average or 
most rapid wartime growth whose 
relative growth was far above that 
in either of the preceding two 
periods of observation.) 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

Louisville, Kentucky 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Akron, Ohio 

Waco, Texas 





(Continued from Column One) 
Macon, Georgia 
Norfolk, Portsmouth-New- 
port News, Virginia 
Portland, Maine 
Richmond, Virginia 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Savannah, Georgia 
Seattle, Washington 
Tacoma, Washington 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Class A-5 
(Those which grew at above aver- 
age rates in the war period with 
fair prospects of retaining their 
wartime growth.) 
Canton, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Decatur, Illinois 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Hamilton-Middletown, 
Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 
Pueblo, Colorado 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Springfield, Ohio 


Class C 
Metropolitan Counties 
(Those which lost population 
during the war or which 
barely held their own, but 
which in the light of past per- 
formance may be expected to 
come back in the postwar 

period.) 


Class C-1 
(Those which lost population dur- 
ing the war period with excellent 
prospects of coming back because 
of previously observed above aver- 
age or most rapid rates of growth.) 
Amarillo, Texas 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Binghampton, New York 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Lansing, Michigan 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Peoria, Illinois 
Stockton, California 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Miami, Florida 


Class C-2 


(Those which gained very little or 
barely held their own with excel- 
lent prospects of coming back be- 
cause of previously observed above 
average or most rapid rates of 
growth.) 
Durham, North Carolina 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Phoenix, Arizona 
San Jose, California 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Class C-3 


(Those which lost population or 
gained very little during the war 
period which have fair prospects 
of coming back because of an 
above average or most rapid rate 
of growth during at least one of 
the two preceding periods.) 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Flint, Michigan 
Fresno, California 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Ashland, Kentucky 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
New York-Northeastern 
New Jersey 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Spokane, Washington 
Springfield, Missouri 
Topeka, Kansas 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Class D 
Metropolitan Counties 


(Those which decreased dur- 
ing the war or gained very 
little, and which in the light 
of past performance seem to 
be relatively stable—that is, 
cannot be expected to grow 
rapidly in the immediate fu- 
ture.) 


Class D-1 


(Those which lost population or 
grew very little during both the 
war and the depression but which 
grew at an above average or most 
rapidly between 1920 and 1930.) 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Kansas City, Missouri and 
Kansas 


South Bend, Indiana 


Class D-2 


(Those which grew very little or 
not at all during the war and 
which in the light of past perform- 
ance have little prospect of rapid 
postwar growth.) 


Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Omaha, Nebraska-Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Springficld-Holyoke, Mass. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Trenton, N. J. 
York, Pennsylvania 


Class D-3 


(Those which lost population dur- 
ing the war and which in the light 
of past performance have little 
prospect of recouping their losses.) 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
New York 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Duluth, Minnesota-Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin 
Fall River-New Bedford, 
Massachusetts 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Manchester, N. H. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Racine-Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Rochester, New York 
Saginaw-Bay City, Michigan 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Springfield, Illinois 
Syracuse, New York 
Toledo, Ohio 
Utica-Rome, New York 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Southwestern Bell workman splicing cable atop 
telephone pole. 


Public Utilities 


The scenes on this and the three succeeding pages are from the activities of the 
seven public utility companies which serve Dallas or Southwestern regions and 
which have headquarters in this city. They are: Dallas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Company, Lone Star Gas Company, Southern Union 
Gas Company, Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, Southwestern Public Service 
Company and Texas Power & Light Company. 














Section of long-distance switchboard in South- 
western Bell’s Dallas office. 
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passenger bus of the type now doing 55 per cent of 
company’s business. 





| Lithographed by Aobert Wilmana. | 





Above: One of Dallas Railways’ streetcars; right: 
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First power plant in Dallas, about 1885. 
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Dallas Power & Light Company’s power plant, 1943. 
















Electric lines, Jackson and 3§§29, present 
site of Dallas Power and (Building. 


Public 
Utilities 











| Lithosrephed by Robert Wilmans | 
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“Best Lighted City of Its Size in America”—Amarillo—served by Southwestern _| 


Dae. Generating plant of Southwestern ae hpany, at 
Plain ; 
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29, present Installations at Lone Star Gas Company’s compression plant at Joshua station. 
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Lone Star Gas Company’s suspen- 
sion bridge over Red River, for 
gas pipe lines. 


Workmen for Lone Star Gas Company bring under control a roaring 
spout of gas in a. pipeline leak. 


hpany, at Tuco, Texas, near 
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Utilities 














Lone Star crosses a river with a new pipe line. 




















Southern Union Gas Company’s trencher digs for a 
pipeline-laying job in New Mexico. 
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ee . 
Lone Star Gas Company welders join two sections of new pipe line crossing the 
Brazos River. 


Left: Wrapped pipe in new line approaching town in New Mexico served by 
Southern Union. 





| Lithosraphed by Robert Wilmana. | 








116 New Concerns Established 
In Dallas in Last Two Months 
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INCE January 1 one hundred and 

sixteen new business firms have lo- 
cated in Dallas, including fifteen manu- 
facturing plants, fifteen wholesale estab- 
lishments, forty retail concerns, three oil 
companies and forty-two classified as 
miscellaneous. Among this number were 
ten branches of national concerns. 


Following are some of the more impor- 
tant concerns: 


Manufacturers 

I. Baril & Company, 410 Latimer 
Street. Dehydrated food products. 

D. and J. Wood Products Co., 3601 
Pine Street. Millwork. 

Davies Engine Ring & Equipment 
Corp., Cadiz and Santa Fe Railway. 
Sheet metal fabrication. 

Dehydro Foods Corporation, 2120 
Jackson Street. Dehydrated food prod- 
ucts. 

Kadane Egg Company, 3002 Canton 
Street. Dehydrated eggs. 

Magnaflux Corporation, 1828 St. Louis 
Street. Material testing. Home office, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Parker Appliance Company, Republic 
Bank Building. Plant, South Akard and 
Marilla Streets. Aircraft equipment. 
Home office, Cleveland, O. 

Rilco Laminated Products, Inc., 3200 
Grand Avenue. Manufacturers of lami- 
nated wood trusses. Home office, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Sorority Hats, 4905 Ross Avenue. 
Millinery manufacturers. 

Specialty Machine Works, 1215 South 
Hampton Avenue. Machine shop. 

Swift Barrel Company, 1301 Grand 
Avenue. Barrels. 

Texas Mill & Cabinet Co., Greenville 
Avenue at Yale. Millwork. 

Triangle Rubber Company, 1134 South 
Haskell Avenue. Vulcanizing. 

Williamson Cookie Company, 4821 
Bryan Street. Food products. 

Wonder Food Products Company, 
2545 Elm Street. Food products. 


Wholesalers 

Acme Roofing Co., 3316 Swiss Ave- 
nue. Roofing materials. 

Acme Roofing & Supply Co., 3303 Ross 
Avenue. Roofing materials. 

B. & R. Sales Co., 3806 Ross Avenue. 


Coin-operated machines. 
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Bernard’s Draperies, 1102 Elm Street. 
Drapery materials. 

Fluorescent Electric Supply Co., 1603 
Patterson Avenue. Fluorescent lighting 
equipment. 

The Harwood Company, First National 
Bank Building. Airplane equipment. 

McNeel Marble Co., Texas Bank Build- 
ing. Monuments. Home office, Marietta, 
Ga. 

M. & M. Industrial Supplies, Southland 
Life Annex. Industrial supplies and 
equipment. 

Miller & Miller, Southland Life Build- 
ing. Labels. Home office, Tacoma, Wash. 

National Aircraft Brokerage Company, 
Love Field Administration Building. Air- 
plane dealers. 

Parker Sales Company, 1205 Elm 
Street. Wholesale gift goods. 

Rubber Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 400 South Lamar Street. 
Tires and tubes. Home office, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. W. Shattuck, Republic Bank Build- 
ing. Photo copying equipment. 

C. Stewart Spitler & Crawford, Ambas- 
sador Hotel. Plumbing supplies. 

Tool Warehouse Company, 2816 Com- 
merce Street. Mechanics’ tools. 

Universal Plastic Corporation, 1411 
Camp Street. Plastics. 


Petroleum 
AAA Oil Corporation, 1800 West Com- 
merce Street. Incorporated by Grover EI- 
lis and associates; $25,000 capital stock. 
AAA Petroleum Corporation, 1800 
West Commerce Street. Incorporated by 
Gray Thomas and associates; $25,000 









capital stock. 
McEvoy & Company, Republic Bank 
Building. Oil royalties. 


Miscellaneous 

Carnes Commercial Art Studio, South- 
land Life Building. Commercial artists. 

Dallas Paving Company, 2206 West 
Clarendon Drive. Paving contractors. 

Evans & Waller, Liberty Bank Build- 
ing. Accountants. 

General Engineering Company, 1110 
Cotton Exchange Building. Mechanical 
and petroleum consulting engineers. 

Frank L. Lee & Company, Allen Build- 
ing. Accountants. 

McAlister & Burns Trucking Company, 
3502 Canton Street. Heavy hauling. 

Service Alliance, Inc., 100744 Main 
Street. General contractors. 

Texas Clock Service, 2623 Maple Ave- 
nue. Clock repairing. 

Transport Company of Texas, 3300 
West Davis Street. Petroleum hauling. 


Government 

Office of Price Administration, Re- 
gional Distribution Center, 2016-18 Com- 
merce Street. 

Civilian Personnel Division, Secretary 
of War, regional office, Cotton Exchange 
Building. 

Transportation Corps, Army Services 
of Supply, Southland Life Building; 
Colonel William H. Noble, commanding. 
Moved here from San Antonio. 

War Materials, Inc., Southland Hotel. 
Metal salvage. 

Smaller War Plants Corporation, Fi- 
delity Building. Division of War Pro- 
duction Board. Regional office. 
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ASSETS 
$21,602,679.00 


HEALTHAND 
ASSOCIATION 


ERNEST HUNDAHL, General Manager 
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Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Organization in the World 
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We Salute The Utilities! 


On the Home Front no industry was better prepared to serve when the emer- 
gency of WAR arose. This great Southwestern Area is indeed fortunate in that 


it has such dependable, far-seeing, loyal institutions. 


Our Modern Facilities Are for Your Convenience .. . 
As Well As for Serving Our Country's War Effort Efficiently 


HAGGAR COMPANY 


Factories: Dallas...Greenville ... Waxahachie 
6113 LEMMON General Offices: DALLAS, TEXAS L-6-3814 
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VSN eUNip WOMEN ARE TRA © Ree + HERE 
PREPARING THEMSELVES FOR WAR SERVICE 
TODAY AND FOR A DESERVED PLACE IN 
AVIATION’S PROMISING, PEACEFUL TOMORROW. 
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DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL & AIR COLLEGE 


W. F. LONG, President LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Left is shown the new home of the Regina Manufacturing Company, 939 
South Lamar, makers of curtains. At the right is the company's show room, 
and the large curtain is believed to be the largest ever made. 


Regina Manufacturing Co. 
Occupies New Building 


One of the most modern and active 
plants in Dallas is the Regina Manufac- 
turing Company—manufacturers of cur- 
tains and, for the government, mosquito 
netting—which occupied its new build- 
ing and factory, 939 South Lamar, on 
December 15. 

The concern started in business on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1930, with only two 
girls operating four machines. But today, 
as the result of the farsighted conviction 
that quality merchandise could be pro- 
duced in the Southwest, the company now 
employs a large force of workers in a 
new and modern factory with more than 
15,000 square feet of floor space. 


“When we started in business in Dal- 
las,” said M. K. Hurst, president, “cheap 
curtains were being made in Dallas, but 
no fine curtains, and buyers were going 
East for all of their better merchandise. 
We made up our minds that really fine 
curtains could be manufactured here and 
Southwestern buyers were quick to realize 
the advantages of buying fine curtains 
in Dallas.” 


Other officers of the company are 
M. K. Hurst Jr., vice president, and E. M. 


Robinson, secretary. 


What is believed to be the largest cur- 
tain ever made drapes the dorway of the 
company’s first-floor showroom. Remain- 
der of the ground floor is devoted to a 
reception room, sample rooms, executive 
offices, warehouse space, and recreation 
rooms for employes. 


Second floor of the building is occu- 
pied by the factory, where eighty ma- 
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chines are working. Half are engaged in 
turning out mosquito bars for the govern- 
ment. The second floor has its own dress- 
ing room and rest room and all four sides 
of the factory are almost solid with 
windows. 
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Cash in banks 


Stocks sig SS <i 
Home Office building 
Other real estate 

Policy loans ‘ 
First mortgage loans 
Interest due and accrued 


Other miscellaneous assets 
TOTAL ASSETS 


Policy reserves . . 


Reserve for taxes payable in 1943 


Capital stock 
Surplus unassigned 
Total surplus for policyowners 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 








Condensed. Statement. 


of the 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EARL B. SMYTH, President 
Dallas, Texas 


December 31, 1942 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


U. S. Government, municipal, county and other bonds 


Premiums deferred and in course of collection 


LIABILITIES 
Policyowners’ dividends payable in 1943 


Reserve for incurred claims awaiting proofs 
Premiums and interest paid in advance . 


Reserve for accounts payable in 1943 
Surplus mortality and asset fluctuation fund . . 
. $300,000.00 


350,000.00 


$ 503,297.68 
1,993,174.12 
311,228.60 
375,000.00 
23,629.45 
712,446.67 
1,194,387.95 
26,446.71 
223,317.01 
9,070.91 





$5,371,999.10 


$4,531,365.64 
48,677.00 
10,500.00 
22,228.18 
21,214.58 
3,631.68 
84,382.02 


650,000.00 





$5,371,999.10 
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Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the North American airplane 
manufacturing plants and the Naval Base), Garland (site of Contiental Motors Corporation and Southern Aircraft Corporation), Cockrell Hill, Pleasant 


Mound and other Dallas County communities. 


Population 
Greater Dallas (Based on Sugar Registration, 
May, 1942) 
Dallas County (Estimate of U. S. Bu- 
reau of Census, based on Sugar 
Registration, May, 1942) 


School Enrollment 


Bank Debits 


February __. 


Total... 


Bank Clearings 


January... 
February 
March. an 


May.. 
June... 
July__._. 
August 


October 
November 
December 


Postal Receipts 


January 
February 
March __. 
April 
May.. 
June . 
July... 
August 
September 
October 


Building Permits 
(Greater Dallas) 
January hn TS 
a Piacea: 





396,888,000 $ 
356,134,000 
367,002.,000 
360,953,000 
374,269,000 
370,609,000 
388,716,000 
395,291,000 
421,188,000 
469,239,000 
418,098,000 
508,007,000 


$4,826,394,000 


1942 
376,600,346 
341,873,408 
376,432,770 
322,261,368 
322,113,982 
334,248,118 
349,684,517 
352,280,227 
378,751,220 
454,362,967 
395,513,380 
435,220,735 





a 


$4,439,343,038 


1942 

..$ 400,610 
: 373 988 
414, 790 
415,058 
376,806 
381,894 
393,156 
384,581 
430,476 
477,673 
419,990 
622, 451 


$5,091,473 
1942 


$2,433,784 


378,250 


. 431,000 


421,032,047 


1943 


$ 410,975,976 


1943 
$ 420,690 


1943 
$ 160,391 


Water Connections 


Telephone Connections 


January... ae 
February... 
March..._....... : 
April 

May... 

June 

July... 

August 
September... 
October____.... 
November 
December 


Gas Connections 


January. 
February... 


September 
October 


December......................... 


Electric Meters 


January... 
February. 
March __.. 
April 

May.. 

june. 

July 

August 
September... 
October saazes 
November... 


SSeS eee ys 


Defense Bonds and 
Stamps 


January 
February 


1942 


85, 774 


1942 
_ 109,120 
109,484 
109,997 
110,107 
111,369 
111,155 
111,388 
111,766 
112,702 
113,606 
114,625 
~ 115,341 


99,472 


2, 336, 124.25 
2, 175, 976.00 
2,500,000.00 
4,027,045.00 
3,500,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


1943 
85,702 


1943 
99,615 


1943 


$ 4,622,756.36 $ 3,453,268.75 
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Dallas Railwa ay Company 
(Continued from Page 9 

due to many factors, among which are 
the following: 

First—We have a thoroughly trained, 
efficient and loyal group of employes. As 
has been stated before, hundreds of these 
employes have been on this job for many 
years, and they have prepared themselves 
through study and experience for just 
such an emergency as that through which 
we are now passing. 

Second—We still have our streetcars. 
The management of this company has 
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always felt that the streetcar still had 
a place in a city like Dallas and that 
this would continue to be true for many 
years to come. While some other cities 
were bending all efforts toward abandon- 
ing their streetcars, we remained stead- 
fast in our belief that the streetcar is still 
the most efficient vehicle extant for the 
handling of large masses of people expe- 
ditiously and comfortably. 

Regardless of the opinion that anyone 
might have had heretofore with respect 
to the streetcar, we think all will now 
agree that it is a most useful vehicle for 
meeting the present transportation emer- 
gency, and that Dallas is fortunate in 
having preserved intact this very efficient 
means of transportation. 

Third—Staggered hours and selective 
stops were of great help in solving our 
transportation problems. 


Early in 1942 the school and the wn 
ness interests of Dallas cooperated in a 
very splendid manner with the Citizens 
Traffic Commission and with our com- 
pany in putting into effect a plan for the 
staggering of school, shop, store and 
office hours so as to spread out the loads 
on our vehicles during the rush periods 
in the morning and afternoon. 


Then during the summer of 1942 a 
selective stop system was put into effect. 
which eliminated hundreds of stops that 
had theretofore been made, thus lessen- 
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ing the length of time necessary te make 
the runs. 

We think it is only fair to say that 
the fact that our public transportation 
service has been as good as it has during 
the past year has been due in large 
measure to the cooperation which we 
have received from all the people in 
the matter of selective stops and from 
the schools and business fraternity in the 
matter of staggered hours. 

As is well known to probably everyone, 
our operations and service are under the 
supervision of the City of Dallas, exer- 
cised through the office of the Supervisor 
of Public Utilities. We are glad to say 
that our relations with that office have 
through the years been most pleasant, and 
their constructive criticisms and sugges- 
tions have been most helpful to us in our 
task of trying to furnish to the people 
of Dallas public transportation service of 
which they may be justly proud. 





Southern Union Gas Co. 
{Continued from Page 11) 


operating efficiency, and streamlining the 
company for carrying on its important 
part in the war effort. 

The revenues for 1942 were approxi- 
mately $3,400,000. The area served by 
the system includes the following com- 
munities and adjacent territory: Albu- 
querque, Santa Fe, Carlsbad, Clovis, Ar- 
tesia, Tucumcari, Portales, Belen, New 
Mexico; Brenham, Bellville, Navasota, 
Columbus, Eagle Lake, Pecos, Monahans, 
Pyote, Wink, Hico, McCamey, and Crane, 
Texas; and Kingfisher, Oklahoma. The 
system also serves, through its subsidiary, 
Quanah Water Company, water to cus- 
tomers in Quanah, Texas. 

The present principal subsidiaries of 
Southern Union Gas Company are Ar- 
kansas Western Gas Company, a natural 
gas utility serving twelve communities in 
Northwest Arkansas, including Fayette- 
ville, Paris, and Ozark; and Southern 
Union Production Company, which is the 
gas producing company serving several 
of the properties. 

To comply with the governmental reg- 
ulations designed to integrate public util- 
ity properties, the company plans to dis- 
pose of certain of its properties, but at 
the same time expects to purchase addi- 
tional properties to replace any sold. 

Natural gas is nature’s wonder fuel. It 
has been hidden in the earth in our grea! 
Southwestern country for millions o/ 
years. Southern Union Gas Company is 
glad to have had a part in bringing it tc 
our people so that they may have the 
convenience and comforts that it brings 
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The World Beyond the War 
ARTIME Washington, sensitive to 


every political vibration and pre- 
sentiment, is bracing itself for the event- 
ual outbreak of one of the bitterest social 
and political struggles of these or any 
other times. It is inextricably involved in 
the present war, but it is not of the war 
itself. Like a vulture 
soaring expectantly 
over a wounded an- 
imal, the struggle for 
control of American 
post-war politics and 
thought is hovering 
over the turning for- 
tunes of war, wait- 
ing nervously for the 
end. 

There have been 
some eruptions already, notably the “glo- 
bal thinking” speech of Vice President 
Wallace and Congresswoman Luce’s tart 
description of it as “globaloney,” and 
the lines of eventual conflict are being 
defined and brought more sharply into 
focus with each passing day. But the 
sniping guerrilla tactics which now char- 
acterize the political battlefield will 
emerge into the dimensions of full-scale 
warfare as soon as the Axis gives material 
evidence of collapse. 


The issue can be stated simply. Rav- 
aged by the most vicious of wars, the 
world beyond the war will be an utterly 
prostrated world, its hopes and its des- 
tiny placed bare on the altar of the vic- 
tor’s judgment. What happens will de- 
pend on the judgment exercised, whether 
it is intelligent, stupid, sound, or capri- 
cious. What course will America take? 

That is the issue, and never in the his- 
tory of the world has an issue been so 
vitally important. For no matter whether 
-very American soldier fighting in some 
emote corner of the world has his par- 
icular idea of what he is fighting for, 
wrecisely what he is fighting for will be 
letermined by his government in Wash- 
ngton as it shapes and molds the world 
n which he and his children will live. 
ind the rest of the world will have to 
cept the decision at Washington, sub- 
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ject to the influence of London and Mos- 
cow, whether it likes it or not. 


Political forces are gravitating toward 
three general schools of thought: isola- 
tionism on the one hand and interna- 
tional New Dealism on the other, with 
an orthodox internationalism somewhere 
in between. The first of these should not 
make much progress, unless the reaction 
to the second is so pronounced as to 
force the people to embrace it. If the 
events following the first World War did 
not demonstrate conclusively the folly of 
isolationism, the almost incredible per- 
formance of the airplane in the present 
war has proved it without question. It is 
inevitable that America must accept its 
natural responsibilities in the world, so 
the issue will resolve itself into the type 
of internationalism determined upon. 


If we accept the premise that the ad- 
ministration seeks to impose the New 
Deal philosophy on the world, there is 
evidence much more tangible than the 
public utterances of Vice President Wal- 
lace and others to support this view. The 
reciprocal trade treaties, mutual assist- 
ance pacts, and lend-lease agreements are 
all stepping-stones toward an interna- 
tional New Dealism. This is not to say 
that those inherently worthwhile policies 
have not proved necessary, but an exam- 
ination of them will disclose how easily 
they lend themselves to political exploita- 
tion. The mutual assistance pacts and 
lend-lease agreements in particular bear 
an unmistakable resemblance to domestic 
policies invoked during the early days of 
the New Deal. At that time the govern- 
ment exacted through subsidies and pa- 
ternalistic practices an acceptance by a 
depression-burdened people of a new po- 
litical philosophy, and though these prac- 
tices were called temporary expedients to 
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meet an emergency, they grew and fat- 
tened as time went on. Similarly, our 
wartime pacts with many other nations 
were negotiated to meet the exigencies of 
war, but they are paternalistic in nature, 
involving grants and subsidies by our 
government to weaker nations, and their 
effect is to make other nations more de- 
pendent on the United States and thus 
susceptible to economic controls and po- 
litical pressures exerted from Washing- 
ton. There is no doubt that the frame- 
work for international New Dealism ex- 
ists. 

This brief discussion of international 
economics after the war may seem some- 
what inappropriate in an article of this 
kind, but it has a direct significance to 
every business man in Dallas. We can 
assume from experience that the New 
Deal would interpret “freedom from 
want” as an obligation on the part of the 
United States to feed and clothe those 
peoples of the world who are not properly 
fed and clothed by Washington’s stand- 
ards; indeed, a government bureau is 
vigorously undertaking that function now 
with respect to occupied countries. Con- 
sequently, an international New Dealism 
could not fail to mean a prolongation far 
beyond the war of rationing, price-fixing, 
and other rigid government controls. 


An orthodox internationalism would 
interpret “freedom from want” as a guar- 
antee to every. nation of an opportunity 
to work out its own destiny with the least 
possible interference by trade barriers 
and economic pressures from any source. 
Instead of emphasizing the paternalism 
of the strong, it would seek to encourage 
the self-reliance and free enterprise of all. 

This, then, is the struggle shaping up 
on the horizon of America’s political fu- 
ture. When it breaks, it will be bitter— 
and it will be conclusive, too. its outcome 
will write the destiny of America and the 
world indelibly across the pages of his- 
tory yet unmade. 
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Lone Star Gas Company 


(Continued from Page 10) 


fortable and production more secure for 
our customers. 

Long before the United States became 
involved in the present war, our com- 
pany was studying and preparing for its 
part in the event of hostilities. It recog- 
nized that many industrial plants would 
be converted to war production, and heav- 
ily populated military camps would be 
set up practically overnight, opening up 
an entirely new gas demand. In some 
cases these additional loads equalled the 
amount of gas consumed by a city of 


twenty or thirty thousand. The territory 
served by Lone Star was chosen as loca- 
tions for many military posts, war plants 
and government housing projects, each 
presenting us with the responsibility of 
furnishing all fuel requirements and each 
becoming an entirely new gas load. To 
meet these unusual requirements Lone 
Star constructed special service lines to 
these war projects. In some cases these 
lines extended many miles from our 
established pipe line network, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars being put into 
such new lines. 


Like all units of the gas industry, Lone 
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One of the basic reasons for Dallas’ growth in A 
the past and in the years to come is public utilities 
that take care of today’s needs, and are always 


planning for expansion to handle tomorrow's 


It has been a herculean task for the utilities to 
keep pace with a city growing as rapidly as has ; 


Dallas. The utilities serving Dallas are on the job. 


An institution that has been serving Dallas 


and growing with Dallas for over 40 years 
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Star had pledged itself to go all-out in 
the war program, and construction of 
these extra service facilities was carried 
out in rapid manner to meet the needs of 
the government in whipping its war ma- 
chine into smooth shape. We were able 
to meet all these demands with efficiency 
and dispatch, even at a time when war 
restrictions made it difficult to procure 
needed materials. Our interconnected 
pipe line system and the new sources of 
gas supply that had been gradually added 
made the difference between failure and 
success in this war emergency. Today we 
are meeting all fuel requirements of more 
than fifty military centers, government 
housing projects, and war plane manu- 
facturing plants, in addition to over a 
thousand other plants producing war 
goods, as well as our long-established 
domestic and industrial customers. 


In the years Lone Star has served its 
territory it has contributed to the eco- 
nomic welfare by spending tens of mil- 
lions of dollars for gas, wages, and sal- 
aries, drilling contracts, materials and 
supplies, and ad valorem taxes to city, 
county and state, in addition to federal 
taxes. Our 1942 taxes amounted to $7.- 
462,332. 

Employing 4,500 men and women, the 
company operates eighteen compressor 
stations, seven dehydration plants, three 
recycling plants, and seven gasoline 
plants, all located strategically within the 
4,800-mile pipe line network. There are 
six suspension bridges supporting field 
lines high above rivers to prevent dam- 
age from flood waters. The dehydration 
plants, which prevent pipe lines from 
freezing, are operated day and night 
throughout the year to remove vapor 
from the gas. Their functioning played a 
big part in meeting the record demand 
for gas in January. Compressor stations 
keep gas flowing from wells to burner 
tips constantly and are ready to boost 
pressures to meet peak demands. 

Constant vigilance at all times and a 
well-trained and well-equipped army of 
workmen are necessary to maintain and 
protect the pipe line system and its sup- 
porting elements. One of the most impor- 
tant elements in this maintenance and 
protection is speedy communications 
twenty-four hours a day over the far- 
flung pipe line system. For this purpose 
the company maintains private telephone 
lines, consisting of 1,100 circuit miles, 
which lead from the Dallas headquarters 
offices to various points in the field. 

Lone Star territory extends from Sny- 


der, Texas, on the west to Clarksville on 
{Continued on Page 42) 
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| we Dallas Little Theatre, a civic in- 
stitution of nationwide fame, is in 
he middle of its twenty-third consecutive 
eason. One of the first of the great non- 
irofessional theatres to be established in 
he country, the Dallas Little Theatre has 
‘held a mirror up to nature” in that its 
‘istory and a record of its productions 
‘ive a clear picture of the metropolitan 
‘ rowth and development of the city for 
he past twenty odd years. 


CO OO ae ae ee le 


In accordance with its policy, the 

allas Little Theatre was one of the first 

Dallas institutions to take definite steps 

| or a wartime program. As early as 
january after Pearl Harbor, the Little 
Theatre had prepared a play for the 
army camps, and had evolved its own 
portable stage and equipment. It has 
played over thirty performances in nine 
army camps within a 200-mile radius of 
Dallas. These plays are taken to the 
camps, and performed for the enlisted 
men only, at no cost whatsoever to the 
men. It is one contribution to the happi- 
ness of the men in service which the 
theatre is able to make. The Dallas Little 
Theatre has made this contribution from 
its own funds and its own resources, with- 
out any help from USO or any subsidy 
from any outside organization. The plays 
which the Little Theatre takes to the army 
camps are planned to appeal especially 
to the men in the camps, and are bright 
and amusing comedies, received by 
packed and enthusiastic audiences whose 
only demand is more of the same. 


The Dallas Little Theatre feels that it 
has also a duty to perform for those who 
are on the home front, and whose lives 
are lived at greater tension than ever be- 
fore. It feels that now more than at any 
time it is the responsibility of the theatre 
to give to the public of Dallas which has 
made its existence possible the very best 
return in its power. Plays are selected 
carefully, so that only the best will be 
fered now when men and women are 
too busy and too tired to be content with 
ordinary run-of-the-mill dramatic fare. 
Production is at its best, in spite of 
greatly restricted numbers of workers, 
both backstage and in the acting roster. 
Talbot Pearson, director of the Dallas 
Little Theatre, who is responsible for 
»oth the army camp productions and the 
Dallas shows, has had to contrive the 
reaviest schedule in years with a volun- 
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Little Theatre Activities 
Placed on ‘Wartime’ Basis 





GRAYSON GILL 


Architect and Engineer 


307 Great National Life Building 
teer and a professional staff cut to the 





bone by the needs of the army and of 








defense work. Feeling as he does that L 
the Little Theatre is a vital and an 
integral part of the life of the city, and 
that its work was never more important 
than in a time of emergency such as this, 
Talbot Pearson has redoubled his efforts 
with the thin times and has managed to 
conjure forth what John Rosenfield of 
the Dallas News says is “the best Little 
Theatre season since ages and ages ago.” 


In addition to performances in army 
camps, all enlisted men in any branch of 
the service are admitted free of charge 
to any Little Theatre production at the 
Little Theatre. The next play, which will 
run from March 1 through March 6, will 
be Edward Chodorov’s horrific drama 
“Kind Lady.” 
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Mr. Merchant... 
For larger profits and repeat business sell 
REALSHINE Shoe Polish . . . made by the 


oldest shoe polish manufacturer in Texas. 


REALSHINE COMPANY 
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Thirty-Fifth Annual Statement of 
Southland Life Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
December 31, 1942 





Assets 
Cash in Banks and Office ..........sesssesenseeees $ 1,777,107.37 
First Mortgage LOGNS ........ssssees 7,526,103.60 
Collateral Loans ..............-- 127,800.00 


Policy Loans and Premium Notes Secured by 
8,568,580.59 














Legal Reserve .............ceccceececetesceeseneanee 
United States Government 

BMS... cncessvecesoee-nv0es-:..O/O20,252.53 
Texas Municipal Bonds ....... 3,982,442.03 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 

BONS --ncccoeco cccsecoeoreev---.-. 1623,071.52 12,226,766.08 
RR aie targus asses ccm 174,673.75 
Premiums Deferred and in Course of 

Collection ... peeeeulrcmess 1,176,383.84 
Home Office Building .......0.....s:csescesenensserere 1,500,000.00 
pian Bree GND nasser eves 4,586,332.06 
Balance Due on Properties Sold Under 

Se Ope \ edeotteeeoanoiare 104,471.88 
Interests and Rents Due and Accrued ......... 214,780.44 
Miscellaneoys Assets ..... 2,778.12 

TOTAL..... .$37,985,777.73 


INSURANCE IN FORCE .. . $191,169,331.00 


Total Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization $42,571,402.00 


JOHN W. CARPENTER 











Vi | 
te) 
cel 
Liabilities atte 
re 
Legal Reserve on Polici€s.......ccssseeseereen $34,939,088.00 ‘ec 
Reserve for Installment Death and Disability of L 
TRA co cco ioss ons ondvarssvacsabeessscoememaabiseonens 803,025.00 
cent 
Death and Disability Claims Reported, no las f 
Proofs receive” -.........eecseseseseenreseneerenencnees 158,336.00 sons 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Paid in enga: 
PVGINCE .0..-..cceeessveessovcecnessconecceosoonsnetonooee® 303,636.36 other 
ee ° armec 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities........ 149,431.61 
Dalla: 
Policy Dividends Held at Interest or Payable T 
in 1943 ........ 49,780.47 he 
supery 
Accrued Expenses and Commissions .......... 32,211.12 on wa 
Contingency Reserve .......... $ 550,269.17 af is chai 
ings 
Capital Stock and oe ” 
Unassigned Funds ......... 1,000,000.00 1,550,269.17 assistal 
scsatMtel SE Tri newcon 
TOTAL... -...$37,985,777.73 ber of 
< Mr. | 
center j 
cessful 
are ava 
that th 
be comi 
lution f 
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Chairman Oo th B 
_ f the Board HOME OFFICE_p 
ALEX ANDRES* eas “ ee 
MURIEL F. B resident 
BOB COWAN °° age ; AS REPRESENTATIVES 
J. CLAY DODsON ri ke SHORT, Agency Manager C. L. SMART 
M. P. EXLINE IDDY, Agency Manager** A. NEIL SOMERVILLE 
GEO. E. WILKIN 
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M. B. WILLI 
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MRS. 
ETTA C. FULLERTON C. J. D. RUDOLPH 


GEO. W. JONES, Plano 


JAMES S. WILLIAMS 


CHARLES Ef, SEAY W. F. WOOD 


ISADORE SEGALL 
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Chamber Opens 
Bureau to Ease 
Housing Problem 


N COOPERATION with the Dallas 

Real Estate Board, the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce is operating a housing 
bureau in an effort to help newcomers 
in the city to find homes. The bureau, 
known as the War Housing Center, was 
esiablished on the first floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce building on Mon- 
day, February 1, and since that date has 
been extremely active. 


Using considerable publicity, the cen- 
ter was able, up to February 20, to re- 
ceive listings on 261 houses and apart- 
ments, but the demand for homes quickly 
removed 147 from the list, leaving only 
124 on hand as of that date. An average 
of 100 persons per day have come to the 
center for help in finding homes in Dal- 
las for their families. Most of these per- 
sons have been persons coming here to 
engage in war work of one kind or an- 
other, or have been members of the 
armed forces and assigned to duty in 
Dallas. 


The center is being operated under the 
supervision of the chamber’s committee 
on war housing, of which Holmes Green 
is chairman. In charge of securing list- 
ings of houses and apartments and of 
assistance in making these available to 
newcomers, is Z. E. Black of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce staff. 


Mr. Green has said that the housing 
center is performing a remarkably suc- 
cessful job insofar as housing facilities 
are available, but has also emphasized 
that the housing shortage in Dallas is 
becoming desperate and that the only so- 
lution for the situation appears to be the 
construction of more homes. 
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TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31. 1942 


ASSETS 
Cash and U. S. Government Bonds 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Miscellaneous Bonds ae 
Stocks F ; 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate : 
Collateral Loans ‘ 
Site for Company's Office Building 
Other Real Estate 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Premium Notes Receivable 
Accrued Interest 
All Other Admitted Assets . 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Claims . 
Special Reserve for Liability Claims 


. $1,644,193.22 
2,105,852.59 
163,175.49 
2,294,251.31 
476,461.36 
170,500.00 
144,000.00 
190,342.12 
1,057,747.65 
173,464.04 
30,721.05 
342.83 


. $8,451,051.66 





. $ 560,283.00 
1,149,306.22 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums 3,387,001.10 
Reserve for Taxes 493,540.00 
Reserve for Other Liabilities 50,663.20 
Commissions Payable 302,914.60 
All Other Liabilities . eR ae 50,281.97 
Capital ‘ . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus . 1,457,061.57 
Surplus to Policyholders 2,457,061.57 
Total . $8,451,051.66 
Progress 1942 Increase Over 1941 
Net Premiums Written . $5,918,596.46 $499,859.51 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . . 8,451,051.66 973,858.67 
Unearned Premium Reserve . . . 3,387,001.10 567,842.59 


Edward 
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Lone Star Gas Company 


(Continued from Page 38) 

the east, and from Purcell, Okla., on the 
north to Round Rock and College Sta- 
tion on the south. From north to south 
the distance is 340 miles and from west 
to east 430 miles. Nine major transmis- 
sion lines deliver gas into the marketing 
network from the five producing areas of 
Central-West Texas, East Texas, South- 
ern Oklahoma, the Texas Panhandle, and 
Petrolia. Our company’s gas supply 
comes from 1,000 wells in seventy-five 
fields. 

History of Lone Star Gas Company 
can be divided into three periods—the 
first, fifteen years of struggle to keep up 
with its market demands, painfully ham- 
pered by lack of sufficient gas; the sec- 
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DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1857) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 


Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PHONE C-7111 








~ ond period of 1924 to 1930, of rapid mar- 


ket expansion based on an ample gas 
reserve and an acute desire of many cities 
and towns for gas service; and the third 
period in which it is now engaged with 
the rest of the industry, of bringing up 
its gas load by increased utilization. 

Until 1924, through the hectic years of 
the World War, with their drastic effect 
on labor and the money market, the pipe 
line company struggled against great 
odds to build up its supply of gas to meet 
the growing demands. The science of 
conservation was almost unknown, and 
in some cases a reasonable reserve sup- 
ply of gas would quickly dissipate. Cold 
weather demands between 1915 and 1924 
frequently found the company without 
sufficient gas to meet demands of cus- 
tomers. 


Pipe lines were built to new sources 
only to have the gas exhausted before the 
lines could be completed, or shortly aft- 
erward. In 1919 an eighteen-inch line 100 
miles long was laid to a West Texas area, 
but before it could be completed, it was 
found that the gas had been dissipated. 
During the ensuing five years not enough 
gas was obtained from this source to pay 
operating costs, not to mention taxes, in- 
vestment return or depreciation. 


The first World War brought many 
hardships. No money, no credit, a short- 
age of labor, and a diminishing gas sup- 
ply brought the company to its darkest 
moments in the fall of 1917. The com- 
pany took up portions of lines already 
constructed and built extensions into 
Southern Oklahoma in an attempt to con- 
nect with gas supply. Shortage of labor 
and high wages were not the least of the 
troubles. Carloads of Mexicans from San 
Antonio were brought to the fields only 
to walk off without touching a shovel, 
after eating a good meal at the grub tent. 
As high as 15 per cent was paid for 
money borrowed to tide the company 
over temporary situations in the war 
period. 

At last in 1924, engineers succeeded in 
perfecting a method of utilizing casing- 
head gas being blown into the air from 
absorption gasoline plants in Central 
West Texas, and the problem of an ade- 
quate gas supply was solved. From this 
time, the company began to expand in 
many directions. 
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With an adequate gas supply assured, 
executives of the company in 1926 turned 
their attention toward the marketing 
phase of the business. Distribution plants 
were constructed in smal! towns adjacent 
to the pipe line network in 1924 and 
1925. Then began one of the largest 
wholesale construction programs under- 
taken by any gas company in this section 
of the country. Within a four-year period, 
200 distributing plants were built in 
Texas and Southern Oklahoma with its 
own construction organization. 


From the small beginning in 1909, 
Lone Star has grown until its annual pay- 
roll is approximately $5,900,000. It 
serves about 350,000 customers in an 
area with a population of approximately 
1,300,000. The company serves 295 Texas 
and Oklahoma cities and towns. This 
service was made possible by the develop- 
ment of our integrated public utility sys- 
tem. 

Latest step in our history was effective 
last January 1 when the Lone Star Gas 
System was reorganized into two Texas 
concerns. The reorganization was ap- 
proved by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Our organization now has 
two companies: Lone Star Gas Company, 
which transmits natural gas from the 
field and also renders gas service as a 
local distribution company; and Lone 
Star Producing Company, which pro- 
duces and develops gas in the field and 
delivers it to the pipe line company. The 
names of The Dallas Gas Company, Com- 
munity Natural Gas Company, Texas 
Cities Gas Company and Lone Star Gaso- 
line Company have been dropped. 


There no longer will be a holding com- 
pany, as the Lone Star Gas Corporation 
is to be dissolved. The corporation was 
one of the first to file under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
and one of the first to be reorganized 
under the act. The commission said the 
plan of reorganization, which was initi 
ated by the company, was fair and equit- 
able. Consolidation of Lone Star Gas Sys 
tem did not change the basic policies or 
personnel of the company. It does, how 
ever, tend to simplify operations and cre- 
ate a tightly-knit organization more tha 
ever responsive to the fuel service need 
of its customers and to war-time di 
mands. Ever since its beginning, Lon 
Star Gas Company’s ideal has been t 
build and maintain a natural gas servic 
that would be so sensitive and responsiv 
to public purposes and public needs tha 
it would be a stimulant to the Southwest’: 
development. 
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Lockheed Plant in Dallas 
Largest of Kind in U.S. 


rNvHE largest aircraft modification 

plant in the United States is located 
at Love Field, it was revealed last month 
when the War Department authorized 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation to 
ainounce some details in connection 
with its plant here. 

Although operations at the plant have 
been in progress for a year, it was only 
on February 15 that the War Depart- 
ment permitted any public announce- 
ment regarding the Lockheed installa- 
tion at Love Field. 

Changes in basic Lockheed-Vega 
planes are made at the plant to meet spe- 
cific requirements of climate or combat, 
from camouflage to armament, Don Mar- 
shall, manager of the modification base, 
said in making the first public announce- 
ment of the plant’s existence and scope 
of operation. 


- 


The plant, first of the American modi- 
fication bases to get in operation, com- 
prises four huge hangars, an extensive 
shop area and recently completed build- 
ings for flight operations, warehousing 
and offices. 

Carl B. Squirer, vice-president of the 
Lockheed and Vega companies, whose 
factories are located at Burbank, Calif., 
was in Dallas when the modification cen- 
ter announcement was made. 

“In the global air war being fought 

over warm tropical oceans and over ice 
floes, steaming jungles, deserts and 
frozen steppes, no airplane can be uni- 
versal,” said Marshall, who has been 
Lockheed’s southwestern representative 
for several years. “Many planes must be 
modified into specialized fighting ma- 
chines with the definite punch required 
for definite duties in a definite theater 
of war. This modernization is one of the 
tricks that keeps our fighting planes su- 
perior to the aircraft of the rest of the 
world. 
“Lockheed Lightning P-38s are win- 
ized or summerized for arctic or 
)pic regions by special treatments of 
oi! and fuel lines and carburation. New 
«vigational instruments are installed as 
they are developed or acquired. 

“Many of the fighting ships are re- 
c:mouflaged at Dallas when an emer- 
g ney change of orders sends them to a 
d sert instead of a jungle region or to 
0 er-water operation instead of shore 
dty. Every specialized assignment calls 


- 


J 
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for special equipment which would be 
excess baggage on any other job. 

‘All this specialization is applied at 
the Dallas Modification Center instead 
of at the Lockheed and Vega factories in 
Burbank for one major reason—the 
mass production which has changed 
these factories and necessitated tooling 
for large numbers. 

“Production methods would require 
planning and tooling for eighteen 
months to two years, to build perhaps 
300 ships for a special purpose. We can 
modify the same number of basic air- 
frames in a fraction of that time. Boil- 
ing it down further, we'll say it would 
take a month to make a certain die. We 
can beat out enough parts to do the job 
in a week, without slowing basic produc- 
tion or making it wait for change or- 
ders.” 

The modification center was operating 
at Love Field five days after it was 
authorized with men and material flown 
from California. Two hangars were 
leased and Army engineers began build- 
ing large, permanent structures. Late in 
July the center moved into the first bay 
of this first structure. 

Marshall said 60 per cent of the hun- 


dreds of men and women at the center 
are Texans, trained as aircraft mechanics 
under a program directed by Ellis 
Wright, Lockheed-Vega service training 
co-ordinator. Ninety per cent of the em- 
ployes soon will be Texans, Marshall 
said, and 60 per cent of the new workers 


are women. 


The end of the expansion of the cen- 
ter is not in sight, Marshall said. Assist- 
ing him in operating the modification 
center are Marc Crawford, Ted Weed 
and Dave Osburn as assistant base man- 
agers; Evan Harrington, plant engineer; 
Pete Cavendar, chief pilot; Herb Put- 
nam, chief inspector, and Floyd Hargiss, 
personnel manager. Army Air Forces 
representatives are Major William Coo- 
ley, Lieut. Lloyd Young and James W. 


Brennan, inspector in charge. 
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Southwest's Leading Wholesale Druggist 
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Annual Financial Statement 

January I, 1943 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office $ 477,767.96 


U. S. Government Bonds* . . 2,838,304.95 
State, County and Municipal Bonds* 84,379.51 
Public Utility Bonds* ee 48,368.75 
Industrial Bonds* . 50,000.00 
Mortgage Loans 565,989.92 
Collateral Loans 68,000.77 
Savings and Loan Investments . 947,951.76 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks} . 608,443.00 
Industrial Preferred Stocks+ 186,950.00 
Bank Stockst+ — 1,775,831.00 
Insurance Stocks . 175,200.18 
Railroad Common Stockst . 18,500.00 
Public Utility Common Stocks? 92,868.00 
Industrial Common Stocks} 265,199.00 
Agency Balances Not Over 90 Days 470,774.53 
Premium Notes. 270,372.18 
Home Office Building ‘and Grounds . 200,736.94 
Branch Office Building and Grounds 118,834.10 
Other Real Estate . ; 22,483.15 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract . 4,518.93 
Due from Reinsurers ‘ 12,798.09 
Interest Accrued P 14,205.03 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Losses and Expenses Paid 16,835.75 
nes: Ss cos & 6 oe és Se be eS Ow 14.00 
$9,335,327.50 
LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve ‘ $4,297,214.76 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Adjustment Expense . 263,988.07 
Due Reinsurers ee a ee ese ee 2,454.00 
Reserve for Taxes. . ; 180,000.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Expense and Other Liabilities . 16,000.00 
Other Liabilities : i 2,532.84 
Reserve for Fiduciary Agents Fees Collected . SS pk eee 15,328.24 
Capital Ts & © ws . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus 2.557.809.59 


4.557.809.59 


Surplus to Policy helio 
$9,335,327.50 


*Amortized 
#Value as established by Insurance Commissioners on valuation of securities 
Market value of securities owned exceeds values shown above by $81,769.78 


WwW iti FIRE % TORNADO % WINDSTORM % HAIL % EXPLOSION 
ld | ING... RENTS. % EARTHQUAKE % RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION 
AUTOMOBILE %& INLAND MARINE 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE Co. 


3415 CEDAR SPRINGS AVENUE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











Telephone Company 


(Continued from Page 12) 


service, new installations in many sec- 
tions of the city have been limited to 
party-line service. In other areas, where 
spare lines have been completely used 
up, telephones are furnished only to those 
whose service is classified by the govern- 
ment as essential to the war effort or to 
the public welfare. 


Further to assist in handling the huge 
volume of Dallas’ wartime calls, the tele- 
phone company has asked the voluntary 
cooperation of telephone users in keeping 
the lines clear for war messages. In the 
interest of getting maximum wartime use 
from the existing telephone system, cus- 
tomers have been urged: (1) not to make 
unnecessary calls—especially long dis- 
tance calls to busy war centers, (2) to be 
brief on essential calls, both local and 
long distance, (3) to dial correctly, avoid- 
ing wrong numbers which tie up vital 
lines and switches, (4) to always look 
first in the telephone directory for a num- 
ber to avoid calls to “Information” if 
possible, (5) to avoid the “rush” hours 
at midmorning, late afternoon, and in 
the evening (most service men place their 
long distance calls after 7 p.m.), and 
(6) that courtesy and thoughtfulness on 
party-lines help make service better for 
everyone. 

Since the start of this “call conserva- 
tion” program, telephone company rec- 
ords show that the telephone using public 
here has been cooperative in observing 
these suggestions. 

Today, Dallas and Texas telephone 
lines are humming with the calls of war. 
The telephone system here, due to peace- 
time planning and building, is and will 
be adequate to handle these messages. In 
addition, there is enough telephone plant 
remaining to handle civilian calls—IF, 
say telephone officials, telephone users 
will continue to observe the few simple 
wartime rules that make for better war- 
time service for all. 

Dallas people, through their intelligent 
and judicious use of the present telephone 
facilities, are helping to keep the line 
clear for victory. They recognize that wa: 
calls come first, and that idle conversa: 
tion on the wires has no place in wai 
time. More than 2,500 Dallas telephon 
people appreciate this whole-hearted co 
operation. 





Visit the... 
SYLVAN CLUB 
J. F. THWEATT, Proprietor 


Greenville Avenue T-7-5757 
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Retail Merchants Hear 


Benson at Annual Meet 


VERY American has the responsibil- 
ity of seeing that this nation’s free 
enterprise system is preserved, accord- 
ing to Dr. George S. Benson, president 
f Harding College, Searcy, Ark., in 
iddressing the annual meeting of the 
\Jallas Retail Merchants Association at 
: luncheon February 18, at the Adolphus 
Hotel. 

Dr. Benson pointed to governmental 
trends, which, he said, threatened state 
socialism in the guise of “a planned 
economy.” 

“The situation is desperate,” he said. 
“Legislation enacted during the war 
largely will determine our path after the 
war. We will be unworthy of our heritage 
if we sit by and do nothing. The people 
will act if they are informed and advised 
what to do.” 


Dr. Benson said that machinery for 
a campaign to fight a continuation of 
planned economy and state socialism and 
with which to preserve the free enterprise 
system, already is set up at Harding 
College from where information on the 
matter is being distributed to newspapers 
and radio stations. This material includes 
a column written by Dr. Benson and 
which is now carried in more than 1,000 
newspapers and records for radio sta- 
tions. While this campaign is already 
doing immeasurable good, he said, more 
funds are needed with which to provide 
more material and broader distribution. 
A preponderance of the material is going 
into the rural areas where, according to 
Dr. Benson, the people “still have their 
feet on the ground.” 


As an example of his comparison of 
“planned economy” with state socialism 
the speaker said that the Communist party 
platform in 1928 called for a $25,000 a 
year limit on salaries. “The CIO took it 
up and later a friend of the CIO in Wash- 
ington took it up and now we have it,” 
he said. 

E. H. Hulsey at the meeting told 
Dr. Benson that he would contribute 
5500 and possibly $1,000 to the free 
enterprise fund which the educator is 
seeking. It was also announced that 
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FURNITURE STUDIO 


Complete Interior Decorative Service 
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2222 N. Harwood R-5313 











others who wished to contribute to the 
campaign could do so by contacting 
E. P. Simmons. 

James K. Wilson presided at the 
luncheon and B. F. McLain, president 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
introduced the speaker. The association 
elected seven directors for three-year 


Robert Ross, Jess T. Yeargan and H. P. 
Horsley. 
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terms, including L. E. Askew, J. Howard 2100 No. Harwood St.  R-4833 
Beasley, R. L. Tayloe, Myron Everts, 
December 31, 1941-42 
Assets 
1941 1942 
Te AE a) SERIA epee eee ee are re eR RRC $ 229,746.25 $ 294,170.17 
U. S. Government, Municipal and Other Bond............ 712,749.12  1,516,095.59 
Mortgage and Collateral Loans.............cccccceeeeeees Sites 2,460,698.70  2,752,031.73 
BP Ps WN AG ies ecco adeseperscecscsveasisannsvcescivess 856,384.20 729,824.59 
LS RA RNR Te irom eR REP re Roe 425,892.86 452,778.69 
1941 1942 
Home Office Building 
WRT ccorscouioek $998,833.54 $988,833.54 
Less Depr. Reserve............ 122,671.49 154,183.03 866,162.05 834,650.51 
1941 1942 
Other Real Estate.............. $466,868.90 $444,437.09 
Loss Reserved ...........0.+06:0s000- 60,000.00 84,841.62 406,868.90 359,595.47 
PSTN IMO rcs ccacicnd vazcaiecsettdsuctoaus war eoumisdueeete dave iusenuestartiraids | ,256,648.37 1,217,704.90 
Pirtamatic Preis WOGIB:c...5.c.ccccccecisccsssseccescoveenssesbovesses 350,822.66 381,854.92 
Waa NN re WRN coer he 9a as le ele Bar eda tags 49,836.56 40,152.43 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums................:0:000 343,625.42 376,296.23 
UC FRR eae trey ayas Le acksasa es caaeaerapaeceaptsneasaaeabanioeens 95,044.10 50,804.43 
pe Mee ee ren ae eee $8,054,479.19 $9,005,959.66 
Liabilities 
Current Bills Due or Accrued...............0.ccsccsccscsssssscsescceees $ 64,841.55 $ 3,434.89 
Premiums and Interest Collected in Advance................ 53,833.04 56,038.13 
Policy Claims Reported—No Proofs Received.............. 14,210.00 12,420.00 
Reserved for City, State and Federal Taxes.................... 28,529.64 43,441.87 
Special Reserves and Contingent Funds..............ccce 43,527.28 45,351.22 
POT STACY LTS RINRPOS: os oye sccpcsckcveicie. <ckessaeacesvscncoeasececaastve 52,580.52 60,229.53 
Total Current Liabilities..................cccccccsssereseee $ 197,522.03 $ 220,915.64 
Assets Exclusively for Protection of Policyholders 
Full Legal Reserves on Outstanding Policies.................. $7,008,127.88 $7,797,860.28 
RE RTIINY DEMIONC YS sicsiih Sateso eves esac ccasedeanenein 400,000.00 500,000.00 
PRUND hco ap csces cuentas asd da ape ddudicasy svsuoicausasanigecioktenseineteesaieg 448 829.28 487,183.74 


Total Liabilities 


Ae a 2 | | oe 


W. H. PAINTER 


ere Oe SS. $8,054,479.19 $9,005.959.66 
Insurance in force $54,940,048.00 
Double Indemnity $18,975,307.00 


United Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


rae Tt po he eS ele President 


D; EASEEY WAGGONest lk 











__..........--V.-Pres. & Gen’] Mgr. 
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J. B. Above, Jr. E. L. FLippen 
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Chairman of the Board President 


GULF INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS — LOS ANGELES — INDIANAPOLIS 





Annual Statement as of January 1, 1943 
oush 


ASSETS LIABILITIES | paig) 


Cash in Banks and in Office... $ 402,131.68 Reserve for Unearned Premiums $2,592,757.41 the I 
U. S. Bonds and Treasury Notes ... 973,956.75 Reserve for Losses in Course of Adjustment fa] 
Other Bonds eat 201,954.01 (Excluding Liability Claims)... 185,378.60 “ts 
Due from Agents and Other Companies .... 461,055.68 Reserve for Liability Claims 133,178.16 stake 
(Current Accounts Only) Reserve for Deues............-...........-. 143,201.72 | ail 
Premium Notes (100% Secured) ......... 236,048.02 Other Liabilities 2,706.94 3 
Stocks of Public Utilities 302,667.00 $3,057,222.83 the F 
Stocks of Federally-guaranteed Savings & ‘ new 
ipan Associations —_.........-...........:. 140,500.00 | 
Stocks of National Banks.............................. 187,803.00 ; CAPITAL FUNDS esser 
Stock of Atlantic Insurance Company .......... 666,918.94 Cash Capital ............. 
(Gulf Subsidiary) 
Stock of Select Investment Company 
(Gulf Subsidiary) 
Other Stocks _....... eee 3 1,189,286.00 
Mortgage Loans and Vendor's Liens............ 89,032.66 Func 
Collateral Loans _.............. 43,280.00 ona 
Real Estate é 78,475.27 : 
Accrued Interest _................. 8,140.65 time 


SS $5,386,269.81 Ee $5,386,269.81 busi 


Surplus to Policyholders $2,269,046.98 | mun: 


spon 


. $1,000,000.00 certa 


og) nen . 1,269,046.98 
Reserve for Unforeseen ble f 
Contingencies _............. 60,000.00 $2,329,046.98 J 


405,020.15 


All Stocks carried at market value as of December 1, 1942. All Bonds carried on amortized basis. 


With Bonds and Stocks carried at market value as of December 31, 1942, Surplus will be increased by $80,655.68 out 


In 
ture 
busin 


- 
ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ 


desig 


(Owned and Operated by the GULF) | total 
Annual Statement as of January 1, 1943 Nc 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and in Office 

U. S. Bonds and Treasury Notes 
(Amortized Value) 

Due from Agents and Other Companies 
(Current Accounts Only) 


Stocks of Federally-guaranteed Savings and 


Loan Associations 
Stocks of National Banks 
Other Stocks _.............. : 
Accrued Interest 


$ 133,367.01 
478,442.75 


402,305.00 


LIABILITIES 


(Excluding Liability Claims) 
15,599.39 Reserve for Liability Claims 
Reserve for Taxes 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.................$ 255,141.70 
Reserve for Losses in Course of Adjustment 


38,640.80 
165,103.04 
50,802.86 


-$ 509,688.40 


81,000.00 
64,640.00 CAPITAL FUNDS 

Cash Capital $300,000.00 
1,453.31 Net Surplus 


367,119.06 $ 667,119.06 


mutu 
throt 
leade 
will 
empl 
tribu 
Ga 


are: 


Total _...... $1,176,807.46 $1,176,807.46 | Di 


The Gulf and Atlantic heve on Deposit with the Texas Insurance Department U. S. Government Bonds with par value of $400,000 Phis 
for the protection of policyholders everywhere, and also have on deposit with the California Insurance Department a series of ° 
Surety Bonds aggregating $347,500. These bonds are for the exclusive protection of California policyholders and cover all policies of tk 

written on California risks during the years 1938 to 1942, inclusive. the c¢ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS dust 


A. W. Kay main 
Oil Producer-Investments GrorGE MILLER | 
Graham, Texas Investments 
T. E. Craic Dallas, Texas 
sisichene, Manos ~— L. FLIPPEN 
f resident 
Cuas. F. O’DONNELL Dallas, T 
President, Southwestern Life Insurance Co. wanes 
T. R. MANSFIELD 


Dallas, Texas 
A. R. Davis Executive Vice President 
President, State National Bank Dallas, Texas 


Garland, Texas 


J. B. ADovgE, Jr. 
President, National Bank of Commerce 
Dallas, Texas 


Ina T. Moore 
Moore & Co., Builder’s Supplies 
Dallas, Texas 


C. E. KENNEMER 
President, City Ice Delivery Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
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Red Cross Campaign 
(Continued from Page 18) 

The fact that hardly a family in Dallas 
fails to have at least one man in the serv- 
ice, and, therefore, deep appreciation of 
the Red Cross and its needs, is an assur- 
ance that this city will go over the top in 
its $566,500 quota for the Red Cross’ 
1943 war fund, campaign leaders believe. 

“We have every reason to believe that 
Dallas will respond quickly and gener- 
cusly to the Red Cross’ March cam- 
paign,” said B. F. McLain, chairman of 
tlle Dallas County Chapter. “The citizens 
of this county have a greater personal 
siake in this war than almost any other 
similar area in America. We realize that 
the Red Cross’ job, increasing with every 
new move in this global, all-out war, is 
essential to victory for our cause. We'll 
certainly do our share to make it possi- 
ble for the Red Cross to do its job.” 


J. M. Moroney is chairman of the War 
Fund campaign, which will be conducted 
on a unit plan to conserve manpower and 
time. In this manner, every unit in the 
business and industrial life of the com- 
munity will accept its full pro rata re- 
sponsibility, not only for contributing to, 
but also for raising the total fund. 


In this manner, a campaign-in-minia- 
ture will be conducted in each Dallas 
business, the firm assuming responsibil- 
ity for raising within its organization a 
designated sum as its share of Dallas’ 
total Red Cross war fund. 

No arbitrary quotas will be set, but a 
mutually agreeable figure will be reached 
through conferences between section 
leaders and firm executives. This goal 
will include gifts of all executives and 
employes and a corporate or firm con- 
tribution. 

Campaign divisions already organized 
are: 

Division A—Special firms section. 
This central committee will head a group 
of thirty-five business leaders directing 
the campaign among the 160 largest in- 
dustrial firms to set the pace for the re- 
mainder of the community’s giving. 


Nathan Adams, chairman; E. 
P. Simmons, Stanley Marcus, 
Earl H. Hulsey, Ernest Ten- 
nant and R. L. Thornton. 


Division B—Commercial firms sec- 
ton. A central committee will mobilize 
é large group of committeemen to confer 
\ ith executives of some 800 firms em- 
| oying ten or more persons each. In 
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these conferences the unit plan of cam- 

paign will be worked out for each firm. 
Fred F. Florence, chairman; 
Ed E. Shelton, Luther M. Jor- 
dan, Frank L. McNeny, W. B. 
Clayton and O. C. Bruce. 


Division C—General solicitation sec- 
tion. The Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce will have charge of this section, 
conducting a geographical solicitation of 
the business areas to reach all firms em- 
ploying less than ten persons each. Ayres 
Compton, president of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is chairman. 

Eddie Brown, Harry Owens, 

Russell Lockett and Ed Couch. 

Division D—Public officials and per- 
sonal section. Also under this section will 
be the Armed Services Division, with all 
Army and Navy posts conducting their 
own campaigns within the community’s 
goal. Officers and civilian employes will 
be solicited, while enlisted men will not 
be. They, however, may volunteer con- 
tributions. 


J. Howard Payne, chairman; 
R. E. Shepherd, Federal 
groups; Judge Towne L. 
Young, state groups; V. R. 
Smitham, city groups; Jack 
Turner, war administration 
groups; Charles A. Tosch, 


county groups, and Julius 
Dorsey, public schools. 
Armed Services Division of 
Division D— Major General 
Richard Donovan, command- 
ing general of the U. S. Army 
Eighth Service Command, and 
Capt. H. I. Meadow, command- 
ing officer of the U. S. Naval 
Air Station at Hensley Field, 
directors. 


Also in process of organization are 
Division E, youth section; Division F, 
women’s section for house-to-house resi- 
towns section. 


Heading the entire campaign is a plan- 
ning committee, of which Stanley Foran 
is chairman, which includes Mr. McLain. 
S. J. Hay, J. M. Moroney, W. J. Brown. 
J. Howard Payne, William D. McBee. 
Mrs. John McLaurin and W. H. Prather. 





**53 Years in Dallas” 


J. W. LINDSLEY & C0. 


Realtors 


Our 53 years’ experience in handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 

give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. © Phone C-4366 












































Government Approved 
School 


Mustang Aviation School 


Corner Abrams Road and Northwest Highway 
Phone T-3-2878 














Dallas War Chest 


(Continued from Page 24) 


cause. The West Dallas Social Center op- 
erates a nursery school for children in the 
area, and sponsors Victory Gardens. 
War services rendered by the Boy 
Scouts of America, Circle Ten, mount in- 
to scores, with special credit given for 
salvage activities. Thousands of Cubs, 
Scouts and Scouters have collected waste 
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Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 








paper, scrap rubber, scrap metal, old 
keys and old clothing. Civilian Defense 
Messenger Corps training courses have 
been conducted to train Scouts as mes- 
sengers in case of air raids, and Scouts 
are assisting in the Civilian Defense 
Corps in every community where organ- 
izations exist. The special Boy Scout 
Emergency Fund is developing 500 serv- 
ice corps for any emergency, and trains 
Scouts in Texas in areodynamics. 

Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls are 
joining with the Girl Reserves of the 
YWCA in united war work training for 
Dallas high school girls. Classes will 
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COMPLETE 


plant on your prescription. 


vice if you don’t. 
. Your eyes see the truth here. 
. No middleman. . 


Store No. 2 
301 Main St. 
Fort Worth 


Store No. 1 
1927 Main St. 





SAVE YOUR EYES! 


“GLASSES 


ig REASONS WHY YOU SAVE HERE 


. Glasses ground in our own manufacturing 


. Good glasses if you need them. Good ad- 


. you save the difference. 


1927 Main — Store Open Until 6:30 P.M. 
Open Sunday 


MAIN OPTICAL COMPANY 


ntil 4 P.M. 


Store No. 4 
515 W. Jefferson 
Oak Cliff 


5401 E. 


Store No. 3 | 
Grand Ave. 


range from hospital volunteer work to 
messenger service, and will provide hun- 
dreds of trained workers for the war 
effort, and for emergency needs. 

Girl Scouts have taken an active part 
in conservation and salvage drives, and 
assisted in the Victory Book campaign. 
The sale of war bonds and stamps was 
sponsored, and over $200 worth was pur- 
chased by members themselves. 

The Thriftee Army, organized by th« 
Campfire Girls as a war service group 
participates in salvage drives, victory 
gardens, good health, the sale of wa 
bonds and stamps, and other importan‘ 
projects. 

Both funds and service are provided 
for service men and their families by the 
Family Bureau. Meals and lodging, o1 
money on a loan basis, are provided t 
soldiers and sailors and their families 
who need temporary assistance. The 
Army and Navy Emergency Relief fund. 
under the supervision of army and navy 
chaplains, has made available $1,638.28 
in the past three months. Men who expect 
to be called into service and cannot ob- 
tain employment in the meantime are 
assisted temporarily, and families are 
helped while dependency allotments are 
pending. 

Doing their part for the war effort in 
providing health care for children of 
service men and defense workers are the 
Freeman Memorial Clinic and the Brad- 
ford Memorial Hospital. Preventive work 
as well as care for the sick is the program 
of the Visiting Nurse Association. Nurses 
of the Association, in cooperation with 
the Office of Civilian Defense, have been 
assigned to First Aid stations, and will 
be on duty in case of air raids. 

The Dallas Tuberculosis Association 
gives tuberculin tests to all applicants for 
the National Youth Administration war 
training program, and also follows up 
cases of men rejected by the army be- 
cause of tuberculosis. 


The Jewish Welfare Federation has 
created a wide program of recreation and 
hospitality for service men, including a 
date service, dances honoring different 
army camps, and sponsoring girls to at- 
tend weekend dances at the camps them- 
selves. 

Advice on dependency allotments an: 

(Continued on Page 51 








Metropolitan 


56 Years in Dallas 
Please phone C-8773 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 
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Texas Power & Light Co. 
(Continued from Page 14) 

Texas Power & Light Company were 
gathered together in one large city, that 
city would have a population of more 
than a million. But this mythical city 
would be unlike any other city in the 
world. 

Within the city would be countless in- 
dustries completely electrified and en- 
geged “round the clock” in producing 
vital war materials. On one side of town 
would be an ordnance plant loading 
“},lock busters.” On the other side would 
be a plant making shell cases. In some 
other part of town would be a plant mak- 
ing gun carriages; another, tank gears; 
another, tents; and on and on. Within 
this city would be numerous oil fields, 
twenty electric pipe line pumping sta- 
tions, moving vital oil supplies to world 
markets. Within the city would be, also, 
182 cotton gins, fifteen cotton seed oil 
mills, nine cotton textile mills and numer- 
ous other important industries processing 
food and feed and clothing for home and 
foreign use and consumption, all supplied 
with electric power from Texas Power & 
Light Company’s transmission system. 


Surrounding this mythical city would 
be ¢ dozen major military establishments 
training scores of thousands of men for 
military service and receiving all of their 
electric power requirements from this 
company. Also surrounding the city 
would be more than 25,000 of Texas’ 
richest and most fertile farms with Texas 
farmers working as never before, with 
the aid of electric power from Texas 
Power & Light Company’s lines, to pro- 
duce more food for the war—wheat and 
corn and cotton—livestock—dairying 
and poultry—tomatoes and onions and 
feed, etc. 


Scattered as they are, however, over an 
area of approximately 50,000 square 
miles in fifty-two counties, these custo- 
mers of Texas Power & Light Company 
make up the population of 442 Texas 
communities. Of the communities, eleven 
have populations of over 10,000, thirteen 
of between 5,000 and 10,000, ten between 
3.000 and 5,000, and 408 are small com- 
inunities with populations of less than 


In many ways Texas was ideally fitted 
for a prominent part in our nation’s war 
«Tort, not only from the standpoint of 
| roviding wide areas and ideal climate 
(or training pilots and soldiers, but also 
{om the standpoint of producing neces- 
sary weapons of war. Texas’ ability to 
capitalize these natural advantages, how- 
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ever, depended upon her ability to offer 
a dependable supply of transmission line 
electric power throughout her broad 
acres. The War Department, for instance, 
knew that it had only to find the best 
locations for training centers and ord- 
nance plants anywhere throughout the 
area served by this company, and that at 
such locations dependable transmission 
line power, in adequate quantities would 
be available, requiring at the most only 
short connecting or tie lines. 


We claim no powers of clairvoyance. 
Our motto, “Providing for the Texas of 
Today—Planning for the Texas of To- 
morrow,” was not fashioned by some 
prophet who foresaw the coming of this 
global war. But this company was organ- 
ized and has been managed by business 
men with an undying faith in the future 
of America and in the system of economic 
liberty under which this nation has risen 
to world prominence. Only under such a 
system—call it capitalism, or free busi- 
ness enterprise, or what you may—could 
this company have lived up to its motto, 
“..- Planning for the Texas of Tomor- 
row.” But because it has so done, no 
other industry was better prepared when 
we came face to face with real emergen- 
cies and with the necessity of producing 
an ever increasing volume of war mate- 
rials. In every instance throughout the 
territory served by this company, where 
war plants and army stations have been 
constructed, adequate power was on the 
job ahead of time and waiting for use. 


One of the most basic industries of 
America, the iron and steel industry, 
upor which all industrial expansion de- 
pends, will be firmly established in East 
Texas when the war is over. River naviga- 
tion through the heart of this fertile area 
will erase vast differences in transporta- 
tion costs which have heretofore hindered 
our industrial advancement. Dallas is 
strategically located, respecting this po- 
tential development which lies ahead. We 
take pride in calling Dallas our home and 
in feeling that we have contributed in 
some measure to her present position of 
leadership among Southwestern cities. 


We of Texas Power & Light Company, 
feeling our own strength and the strength 
of our Texas neighbors, look to the future 
with confidence and optimism. We are 
still “Planning for the Texas of Tomor- 
row” and looking toward the day when 
hostilities will cease and all America will 
turn to the job of reconstructing and im- 
proving our land for better days ahead. 
When that day comes, an even more 
abundant supply of transmission line 
electric power will make it possible for 
this area of Texas to take full advantage 
of its unlimited opportunities for indus- 
trial expansion. 
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serve them. 


HUEY & PHILP HDW. CO. 


1900 Griffin Street 





Nearly Three Quarters of a Century 
of Efficient Service 


We Salute The Utilitiwos 


No industry in America was better prepared to 
meet wartime emergencies than the utility indus- 
try... this is particularly true of utilities serving 
the Southwest. Our relations with them has been 
most friendly and we are proud to be able to 
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Dallas Power &-Light Co. 
(Continued from Page 8) 
major rate reductions—saving the people 
of Dallas many millions of dollars. Even 
now, with practically everything up in 
cost, electric rates remain at the low, pre- 
war level. These reductions in rates have 
been made voluntarily through negotia- 
tions with our city regulatory authorities. 
There has never been any occasion for 
litigation during this twenty-five-year 
period. 

Cheap and adequate electric power has 
played an important part in Dallas’ in- 
dustrial growth during the past twenty- 
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FLOWER SHOP 
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Sold in Retail Drug Stores 
Coast to Coast 
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five years. Our company has always 
worked closely with all civic agencies and 
interested parties in attracting new in- 
dustries to Dallas and in assisting these 
new citizens in becoming established. 

The No. 1 job of the Dallas Power & 
Light Company now is to help win the 
war, and as new war industries, plus ex- 
panded military operations, have recently 
located in Dallas and, in addition, many 
local industries have enlarged their facili- 
ties for producing war materials, we have 
extended our services promptly to these 
customers, assisting them in many ways, 
thus enabling them to do their work more 
efficiently and more productively. 

We shall continue to render the very 
best service possible, consistent with our 
determination to let nothing interfere 
with carrying on our No. 1 job—helping 
to win the war. 

Even though the power requirements 
of war industries are great, our company 
has been able to serve them, due to our 
policy of twenty-five years’ standing to 
always build ahead of demand for power, 
and there is no power shortage in Dallas. 
It is our firm opinion that we will still 
be in a position to meet their require- 
ments even if their electric power needs 
are greater than we now expect them to 
be, and in spite of the fact that the com- 
pany has been unable to carry out its 
former plan of installing an additional 
generator unit at Mountain Creek, which 
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was to have been in operation in 1944. 
Although a priority rating was secured 
on this generator, it was later withdrawn 
by the War Production Board because of 
more urgent need for the equipment else- 
where. Consequently, the entire project 
is being held in abeyance for the duration 
of the war. 


In common with other businesses, our 
company is facing many new and increas- 
ingly complicated problems. A large 
number of our trained employes are now 
serving in various branches of the armed 
forces, and others are now with war in- 
dustries. Our ability to extend service to 
new customers and render additional 
service to old customers is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult due to governmental! 
restrictions arising out of scarcity of criti- 
cal materials. 


Mur company is justly proud of its fine 
equipment and facilities. But it takes 
more than expensive machinery and an 
efficient distributing system to serve an 
ever-growing city like Dallas. After all, 
physical equipment is only one of the re- 
cuirements of good service to more than 
100,000 electric customers. The priceless 
ingredient of any industry is its employes. 
Behind the electric switch in every home 
and industry are the efforts of more than 
800 hard-working, well-trained, efficient 
employes, working with the expensive 
and intricate equipment necessary to as- 
sure a never-failing electric service. 


The management of the Dallas Power 
& Light Company takes pride in the out- 
standing job our employes are doing to 
serve Dallas with an adequate, depend- 
able supply of electric service at rates 
among the lowest in the nation. 


Like all far-sighted Americans, we, 
too, are looking forward to the ending of 
the war and are laying plans for an even 
greater America and a bigger and better 
Dallas. We are looking forward to the 
day when all of us can resume our peace- 
time duties in the real American way. We 
have a great opportunity in Dallas. New 
war industries and expanded military 
operations in this area have packed many 
thousands of new residents in Dallas. 
There is every reason to believe that our 
city will be in an enviable position wher 
the war is over by retaining our present! 
large industries. 


The big job for the Dallas Power & 
Light Company in post-war planning is 
to be certain that we shall have an ade- 
quate, dependable supply of necessary 
electric power to take care of this growth. 
To this great responsibility, we pledge 
ourselves. 
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Dallas Concern 
Gets Approval 
For Merger 


Approval of the reinsurance and 
merger of the American Savings Life of 
Kansas City, Missouri, with the Republic 
National Life of Dallas has been an- 
nounced by Theo. P. Beasley of Dallas, 
president of the latter company. 

“The American Savings assets of two 
and a half millions and its eleven millions 
o! insurance in force,” Beasley stated, 
“now give the Republic National Life 
more than seven and a half millions of 
assets and $49,478,703 insurance in 
force.” 

O. P. Lockhart, chairman of the board 
of insurance commissioners of Texas, an- 
nounced final approval of the merger, 
and approval in Missouri was given by 
a commission headed by Edward L. 
Scheufler, superintendent of insurance for 
Missouri, sitting with Charles F. Hobbs, 
commissioner of insurance for Kansas, 
and J. Herbert Graves, insurance com- 
missioner of Arkansas. Both Texas and 
Missouri authorities made exhaustive 
examinations of the affairs of both com- 
panies and of the reinsurance and merger 
agreement. 

“We are proud,” declared President 
Beasley, “of the record made since the 
present management secured the Repub- 
lic Life of Dallas at the beginning of 
1937.” 





Dallas War Chest 


(Continued from Page 48) 


insurance is provided to soldiers and 
their families by the Veterans Service 
Bureau, which also aids World War I 
veterans in obtaining employment in war 
industries. The League for Hard of Hear- 
ing gives lip-reading lessons to the handi- 
capped so that they may be trained in 
defense schools and obtain jobs in war 
industries. Social recreation is also pro- 
vided for young war workers who are 
hard of hearing. 

The Salvation Army provides an ex- 
sive counseling service for soldiers, 
nd offers them a place to sleep on Satur- 

day nights. The Women’s Home League 

f the Salvation Army is remodeling 





Highland Park Poultry 


Choice Milk Fed Poultry 
Ducks — Geese — Turkeys — Guineas 
Squabs — Infertile Eggs 
Highland and University Park Deliveries 
3307 KNOX L-2117 





clothes to be used by families of service 
men. 

The Council of Social Agencies has 
geared its program to war needs, and has 
integrated its work with that of the health 
and welfare division of the Civilian De- 
fense Council. 

On the national and international 
scene, the War Chest is helping through 
its allied nation-wide organizations and 
foreign relief agencies. Over $1,000 has 
been allocated to the American Social 
Hygiene Association’s national anti- 
syphilis program. The Dallas War Chest 
contributes to the national USO fund, to 
be used in cities and camps all over the 
United States. British, Czechs, French, 
Greeks, Poles, Dutch, Russians and 
Chinese receive aid from the war relief 
agencies, and separate allocates are made 
as needed, as the $1,000 recently sent for 
Yugoslav aid. 

Aid to war prisoners is supplied by the 
YMCA, and the YWCA War Program 
Fund extends overseas service as well as 
aiding European evacuees in the United 
States. 





In Dallas... Visit 


F. & W. Grand Silver 
Stores 


1623 Main St. R-2450 








Now Converted 100% to 
WAR WORK 
Added Experience .. New Equipment 
Serve You Better Later 
TEXLITE, INCORPORATED 
2900 Factory Street D-4-1741 








Let Us Serve You... 


IDEAL LAUNDRY & 
DRY CLEANING CO. 


Established 1909 


3216 Ross Avenue T-3-2141 
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Jno. E. Mitchell 
Company 


(Manufacturers of Special Machinery) 


T-3-2101 


Dallas, Texas 
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Wholesale Merchants 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


Phone C-3725 


ORE than 10,000 airplanes—be- 

lieved to be a world’s record— 
have been built in North American Avia- 
tion’s trainer series. 


J. H. Kindelberger, president of North 
American Aviation, Inc., announced last 
month that “our 10,000th trainer plane 
left our Dallas factory some time ago, so 
long ago, in fact, that it is no longer 
confidential.” 


The achievement on the training planes 
is regarded as one of the aircraft indus- 
try’s first attainments of its mass produc- 
tion goals. It is believed no other single 
manufacturer in the world has _pro- 
duced 10,000 airplanes of one series, all- 
evolving from and perpetuating the same 
basic design. It was pointed out that the 
total of “more than 10,000 airplanes” 
includes both complete airplanes and 
equivalent airplanes produced as spare 
parts. 

North American’s training plane is 
now officially known as the Texan. It is 
being used, for various purposes, by the 
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Assets: A gain of $3,349,151.07. 
Surplus to Policyowners: A gain of $293,992.63. 
Life Insurance in Force: A gain of $8,790,816.00. 


Accident and Health Income: A gain of $389,244.60. 


$2,181,611.38 paid to living Policyowners, and $910,433.17 to Bene- 


Business Men's Assurance Company 
Significant Gains in 1942: 

To a total of $32,937,273.56. 

To a total of $2,865,376.31 

To a total of $161,282,618.00. 


To a total of $3,072,334.60. 
PB ayments lo Polrcyholders and Beneficiaries: 


ficiaries during 1942. A total of $3,092,044.55. 
Total paid since organization $54,047,957.21. 


A THIRD OF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Surplus to Life Insurance 

Assets Policyowners in Force Since Organization 
5,687.79$ -29 None $ 722.46 
340 . 2,302,315.23 


654,673.66 None 
$ 87,041,307.00 20,559,573.10 
121,240,431.00 45,187,833.42 
152,491,802.00 50,878,045.32 


2,571,383 
| 32,937,273.56 2,865,376. 31 161,282,618.00 54,047,957.21 


Life, Accident, Health and Hospitalization Insurance 
A. W. HOGUE 
State Manager 
Tower Petroleum Building 


Dallas Representatives 
C. G. RUMPEL 
T. J. TOMLINSON 


Payments to 
Policyowners and 
Beneficiaries 


D. A. CHILDRE 
BEN EVERITT 























NAA Passes 10,000 Mark 
In Warplane Production 


military personnel of twenty-seven United 
Nations. Swift, sturdy Texan combat 
trainers of the current model are in flight 
daily from the frozen steppes of Russia 
to the mountain ranges of Australia anc 
New Guinea; from the subarctic training 
fields of Canada to the jungles of Brazil 
and the Andean airdromes of Chile anc 
Peru; in the British Isles, in the Union 
of South Africa, and in all single-engine 
advanced training fields of the United 
States Army and Navy air services. 


Mr. Kindelberger said he could not 
reveal the date of delivery of the 10,000th 
North American training plane or the 
base to which it was assigned. 


“There was no ceremony when that 
10,000th ship left our plant at Dallas,” 
Mr. Kindelberger said. “Nevertheless, 
everyone recognizes its completion as a 
significant milestone in the American air- 
craft industry. When 10,000 airplanes of 
one basic type can be built in such a short 
span of time, there is reason for sound 
optimism that America’s aircraft indus- 
try can do the unbelievable job expected 
of it to assure the United Nations of ar- 
madas of the size, speed and striking 
power necessary to clear the skies of Axis 
planes throughout the world.” 


_In March, 1941, North American Avia- 
tion’s Inglewood (Cal.) plant delivered 
to the British Air Commission the 1,000th 
combat trainer, then known to the British 
as the Harvard, produced for the British 
Empire services. At that time, this was 
hailed as a world’s record for production 
of a single type of airplane for one 
purchaser. That achievement, however. 
has been topped time and time again 
since March, 1941, as North American’s 
mass production record rolled on toward 
and past the 10,000 mark. 


North American delivered the firs! 
AT-6’s from its new Dallas plant o1 
April 7, 1941. The new plant assumed 
the complete responsibility for pro 
duction of the advanced trainer serie: 
(formerly known as the combat traine! 
series) on September 1, 1941. Since tha 
time its production has been geared o1 
to an ever-increasing output of the plane: 
necessary to the rapid expansion of the 
pilot training programs of the Army Ai 
Force and the Naval Air Service, and 
to the requirements of the Allied Nations. 
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The Sound of a Nation at War 


As America's industrial might grows, as America’s war effort increases, 
Texas hears the deep voice of motors growing stronger. In the air over Texas, 
thousands of Texas-made planes roar; in the waters off the Texas coast, the 
rhythmic throb of diesels and the hum of turbines takes Texas-built ships to sea. 
And the highways of Texas are busy with the steady sound of cars and trucks 
hurrying their precious loads to distant points. 

Humble is proud of its part in all this. Proud that in planes and ships and 
trucks and cars and numberless Texas factories Humble petroleum products 
speed the machines of a nation at war. 


HUMBLE, 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


13,000 TEXANS UNITED IN THE WAR EFFORT 











Gin farned. Salute... 


No group or class of business is more worthy 
of a salute from all industry than the Public 
Utility Companies serving this great area. 


MACHINERY SALES & SUPPLY CO. 


P. O. Box 1078 Phone R-3144 


2124 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
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Completing our first year at war 
America takes stock of its position, 
sets its sails, grits its teeth and is off 
like a thunderbird on the journey to 
Victory. No good American doubts 
the ultimate outcome for the nation; 
we are now confronted, however, with 
the gravity of our task, with the need 
to do the job well and do it quickly. 
The better we do it the longer will 
the peace last. The quicker we do it 
the less will be the price we pay in 
life, suffering and pain. 


Bonds are the agents of Victory. Buy 
them for just that... The more you 
byy, the quicker you buy, the sooner 
we can all return to our normal 
American Way of Life. 
* 
ALABAMA 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES........ Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. Birmingham 


ol —. = COLUMBIA 


HOTEL WASHINGTON........ Washington 
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NE PON oss ceesscnsesence Rochford 
INDIANA ; 7 
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NEW MEXICO 2 
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OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA BILTMORE..... a ston 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON....... Columbia 
TEXAS ? 
| ee Alice 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN...... Austin 
HOTEL EDSON.............00. Beaumont 
HOTEL SETTLES.........cce0e. Big Spring 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD......... Brownwood 
HOTEL SOUTHERN...... .... Brownwood 
ot CORTE vv vvevvnsss Ea 
Eh MDNR. osnnsaveucsens le 
HOTEL TE Elin eseesebee Fort Worth 
HOTEL BUCCANEER eS ieis sib Siete Galveston 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE........- Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS..........-- Galveston 
JACK TAR COURT Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT............. Galveston 
HOTEL CAVALIER............- Galveston 
HO PLAZA. .ccccccsccssccces lo 
HOTEL LUBBOCK.............-. Lubbock 
3. aaa. lin 
MOTEL CACTUS... .cccvcccncs San Angelo 
ANGELES COURTS........... San Antonio 


VIRGINIA ; 
MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL. . Mountain Lake 


e joined up! 
Galveston, Texas 





HOTEL GALVED 
Now used exclusively by ¥. $. C 
Guard. No guests = ‘eal Victory has 
been won. 
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36 More Concerns Join 


Chamber of Commerce 


HIRTY-SIX business concerns be- 

came new members of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce in the month end- 
ing February 19, J. M. Penland, mem- 
bership chairman, has announced. The 
new concerns, with their member repre- 
sentatives, addresses and types of busi- 
ness, are listed: 

Chicken Bar, Inc., 1600 Commerce 
Street; J. Curtis Sanford. Cafe. 

National Housing Company, 2310 But- 
ler Road; John Allen Boyle, Charles T. 
Boyle, D. E. Carnahan. Prefabricated 
houses. 

Webster Publishing Company, 2210 
Pacific Avenue; Sam Long. School book 
publishing. 

E. Gordon Perry, American National 
Insurance Company, Republic Bank 
Building. Life insurance. 

Modern Home Insulators, Inc., 1111 
River Street; A. J. Newton. Insulators. 

Carothers & Company, Inc., Gulf 
States Building; Earle T. Carothers. In- 
vestments and securities. 

Enterprise, Inc., 612 Elm Street; S. 
Marks. Meat packers’ equipment and 
supplies. 

Gulf Cone Company, Inc., 1401 South 
Ervay Street; J. B. Johnson. Cones. 

The Figaro Company, Inc., 1708 Leon- 
ard Street; R. E. Colgin. Food products. 

Otto Coerver Company, 4032 Com- 
merce Street; O. J. Coerver. Store fix- 
tures. 

Texas Butchers Supply Company, 2036 
Commerce Street; G. W. Hooker. Butcher 
supplies. 

Blechman Millinery Company, L. O. 
Daniel Building; Henry Blechman. Mil- 
linery. 

Malouf Company. Fox Coffey Build- 
ing; E. I. Malouf. Dresses. 

Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, 
1727 North St. Paul Street; Edward B. 
Ragsdale. Printers’ ink. 

Banks Upshaw & Company, 707 Brow- 
der Street; Banks Upshaw. Publishers. 

Beddoe Printing Company, 606 South 





Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
PHONE R-9349—DALLAS 
Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 











Akard Street; P. L. Beddoe. Commercial 
printers. 

Garvin-Bonner Printing Company, 
1408 Marilla Street; S. L. Bonner. Print- 
ers. 

Interstate Printing Company, 701 
South Ervay Street; B. W. Burford. 
Commercial printers. 

Sheegog Printing Company, 314 South 
Ervay Street; C. W. McCutchen. Printers. 

Thompson Type Founders, 107 North 
Market Street; Eugene Thompson. Print- 
ers’ supplies. 

Southwestern Engraving Company, 
210214 Jackson Street; J. H. Webb. En- 
graving. 

Superior Roller Company, 1201 Can- 
ton Street; W. R. James. Printers’ sup- 
plies. 

American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration, 602 South Akard Street; T. K. 
Bransford. Printers. 

Love Field Cartage Company, 1414 
Corbin Street; O. C. Shaw. Transfer. 

Lucey Products Corporation, 1206 
Continental Building; Eric G. Schroeder. 
Oil supplies. 

The McCullers Press, 1209 South 
Akard Street; W. G. McCullers. Printer. 

Norvell Wilder Supply Company, 1541 
Cedar Springs; E. M. Frye. Oil well sup- 
plies. 

Red Chain Feed Company, 600 Second 
Avenue; O. N. Hughston. Feed. 

Sinclair & Valentine, 1407 Young 
Street; Louie L. Simpson. Printing ink. 

Texas Warehouse Company, 2112 
North Lamar Street; L. M. Taylor. Ware- 
house. 

Whaley Studios, 407 Liggett Building; 
Wyatt W. Whaley. Commercial artists. 

Jeanne Manufacturing Company, 1015 
Jackson Street; Jack Cohen. Coat and 
suit manufacturers. 

Southern Garment Company, 1015 
Jackson Street; David Schall. Clothing 
manufacturers. 

Elaine Curtain Company, 1015 Jack- 
son Street; David Fox. Curtains and 
drapes. 

American Prefabricators, 303 Repub- 
lic Bank Building; W. O. Murray. Pre- 
fabricators. 

Parker Sales Company, 1205 Elm 
Street; F. E. Parker and W. A. Kennedy. 


Houseware and gifts. 
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MASS TRANSPORTATION . 
IS THE ° 














WAYS YOU CAN HELP 
Ear, he Squeeze! 


1. 


By using Thrifty Tokens and 
having one ready in hand when 
you enter street cars and buses. 
Saves time. Speeds service. 


- By moving well back in street 


cars and buses. Makes room for 
others. It’s the courteous thing 
to do. Helps you. Helps others. 


. By shopping between 10 and 4. 


More seats for you then! Leaves 
more seats for workers during 
rush hours. Helps everyone. 


. By observing DINNER-time, 


SHOW-time, BUS-time. Stay in 
town for dinner, see a show, 
ride street cars or buses after 
the rush is over! 
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PEOPLE ..moving to and from work.. 
to and from shopping..to and from various 
other destinations, vitalize Dallas..creating 
trade and exchange .. doing things which 
make wealth dynamic. 4 Thus, Mass Transportation is the 
Circulatory System which vitalizes Dallas . . serving all the 
people..serving the city.. serving America at war! q Today, 
with America at war, Mass Transportation (street car and 
bus service) is more vital than ever before and, into this 
service the Dallas Railway & Terminal Company places 
all its mechanical, financial and man-power resources .. 
serving a great people engaged in a great mission. 









DALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL COMPANY 
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EMPLOYERS CASUALTY Co. 


HOME OFFICE - - - ---- - DALLAS, TEXAS 


DISTRICT SALES AND SERVICE OFFICE 
323 Interurban Building ....... . Telephone Central-9331 
ALFRED WEBBER, Manager* W.L. WIGHT, Acting Manager 


*On leave of absence, in the Armed Forces 











